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For the Ladies’ Garland. 


EFFECTS OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD ON THE 
MINDS AND CHARACTERS OF MEN. 


BY MISS H. E. M., 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS.* 

An eccentric English author, CHartes 
Lams, once remarked, that he “loved his 
friends, faults and all.” So love [ nature, 
not with all its faults, for such it cannot have, 
«as the hand that formed it is divine;” but, 
in all its varieties. 

The beauties of nature in their characters 
of wonderful, beautiful, and sublime, to the 
observing and contemplative mind, are but 
so many manifestations of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. The eye is thereby 
led “to look through nature up to nature’s 
God.” 

The moralist as he gazes at the blue star- 
lit vault of heaven, involuntarily exclaims, 
“ what a beautiful world we live in,” but as 
he lowers his eyes to earth, and sees the 
depravity which overspreads it, he would fain 
soar away, and be with the stars which look 
80 pure, and are so unapproachable, 


“But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveiled.” 


I cannot look at nature with the cold, cal- 
culating gaze of the philosopher; he tells us 
that the graceful draperies of purple and gold 
thrown around the setting sun, are but col- 


) lections of vapor in the atmosphere, which as 


soon as they have acquired sufficient density 
will fall to the earth. 

The astronomer will inform us with pain- 
ful accuracy of the distances and sizes of the 
planets, the times of their appearance, disap- 


pearance, eclipses, &c.—that the moon, whose || 


~ 





* Read at the late public examination at the West 
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| mild beauty we have so often admired, as it 
‘lights the lovely landscape, or dances in 
waves of silver on the ocean, shines but by 
‘borrowed light. 

| The chemist decomposes the balmy air, 
which we inhale with so much pleasure, and 
‘shows that it is composed of two gases, which 
if not united in such and such proportions, the 
‘one would stop our respiration, and the other 
(set the world in a blaze. 

The botanist tears the lovely flowers in 
|pieces without mercy, in order to give them 
‘learned names, which few can understand, 
‘and none remember. 


And I verily believe the geologist would, 
were it in his power, place a powder mine in 
‘the centre of the earth, and blow it to frag- 
ments, that he might gratify his curiosity as 
to its formation. 


I would not be thought to undervalue the 
discoveries made by modern science, they are 
so many proofs of the mental capabilities of 
\man; and while they spread before our in- 
tellectual vision a vast explored field, they but 
open the way to on still more extensive, 
which, though yet shrouded in darkness, will! 
probably in future ages be illumined by the 
gloom-dispelling rays of human investigation, 
But beneficial as these discoveries have been 
\to the world, they are not unattended by 
evils; for some have been led rashly to sup- 
pose, that having discovered the laws by 
| which nature is governed, there is of neces- 
‘sity, no over-ruling Power, but that it is a 
‘well devised machine put in operation by 
‘chance, and continuing to exist by the same 
‘power. 





| Another class of persons are utilitarians, 
to whom nothing appears beautiful except as 


it be useful. This is viewing nature through 
i 
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a distorting medium, which divests it of all 
its charms. 

I was once admiring the enthusiastic ex- 
pression of the countenance of a young lady, 
whose eyes were fixed upon the silver cre- 
sent as it was sinking in the west, but in- 
stead of the rapturous exclamation of delight 
which I expected from her, she cried out, 
“what an excellent pattern it is fora collar.” 
It is said that a clergyman and tailor were at 
the same time viewing the Falls of Niagara, 
the divine was lost in admiration and awe 
while contemplating this work of the great 
Architect, but the tailor (who evidently be- 
longed to the class of which I am now speak- 
ing) exclaimed with delight, “ what a capital 
place to sponge a coat.” 

This class of persons also imagine the stars 
were made for no other purpose than to guide 
the mariner across the deep; hills to fill up 
vallies for rail roads; rivers for steam-boats, 
and the broad ocean that the wealth of one 
great nation might be wafted to another ; and 
as he stands gazing at his proud vessel with 
her white sails spread before the propitious 
breeze, he exults in the strength and wisdom 
of man, who has created aught so noble. He 
remembers not the delicate nautilus, who, 
before man was created, spread its tiny sails, 
and bounded over the waves with the same 
ease and grace as in these days of civilization 
and refinement. 

That the natural scenery by which we are 
surrounded, has a great influence on the char- 
acter, is a truth strongly supported by history. 
For instance, the barbarous Goths, Scythians, 
and Scandinavians who at one time over-ran 
all Europe, were a fierce, warlike people, 
whose only pleasures were in perpetrating 
cruelties, and in seeking difficulties and dan- 
gers; but this does not appear surprising 
when we consider that their youth was passed 
amidst cliffs and cataracts, torrents and tem- 
pests; having nosettled habitations they wan- 
dered from mountain to mountain, through 
the wildest and boldest tracts of country 
which give so stern a feature tothe north of 
Europe; their characters took their tone 
from the terrific grandeur which surrounded 
them; and their religion wasa gloomy super- 
stition, which allowed a place in heaven for 
none but heroes. 

But reversing the picture, we will contem- 
plate the ancient Greeks—surrounded by the 
most picturesque scenery, breathing a bland 
atmosphere, with a clear, serene sky above 
them, their rougher passions were tuned to 
harmony, and produced a mixture of the 
gentler and sublime virtues; the same high 
tone of genius which characterized their poe- 
try, oratory, music and painting, pervaded 
also their mythology, which, though wholly 
fictitious and ideal, was uniformly elegant, 
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{fanciful and instructive. Every stream, for. 
|est and mountain, was in their opinion jp. 
stinct with some present deity, and under his 
immediate protection. The Naiad sat at thy 
fountain pouring the warbling brook from 
her pitcher. The gently whispering bree; 
‘of eve was the breath of Zeyphr, and th 
rainbow was the beautiful pathway by which 
Iris, the bright messenger of Jupiter, descend. 
ed to earth; the sacred heights of Olympus, 
the residence of their gods, were peopled, no: 
with savage heroes, as among the Scandina. 
vians, but with the divinities of wit, wisdom, 
and beauty—with the Graces, the laughing 
Houris, and the sister train of music and 
poetry. 

If the present degraded condition of Greece 
is considered a convincing proof that my argu- 
ment is weak, I answer that these tendencies 
to elevation were weighed down by one more 
powerful, a bad government, resulting froma 
taste vitiated by exuberant luxury and refine. 
ment. 

Leaving the contemplation of the blind but 
enthusiastic devotion of the ancients, I would 
view nature as it came from the hands of the 
Creator. There is between the internal con- 
stitution of man, and the natural objects by 
which he ts surrounded, a mutual relation 
which produces the most delightful harmony; 
why then were so many objects of sight and 
sound placed around us, if not to raise the 
soul in admiring and grateful contemplation. 

There is music in the merry notes of the 
birds, in the streams, and of wind in the trees, 
there is music too, solemn and sublime, in 
the dark sea’s tossing foam, which as it ever 
rolls “ speaks of one who cannot change.” 


There is beauty in the flowers which come 
with the breath of summer; we admire the 
lovely “lily of the valley,” seeking to screen 
itself in the forest shade, as much as the queen 
of flowers, the gorgeous rose, who is “ waked 
into life by the sunbeams’ touch.” 


There are wide spread meadows and 
groves, with glimpses of calm water beyont; 
mountains in the distance, and the golden 
hues of sunset poured out over all, blending 
them into one solemn, living, whole. There 
are voices of thunders, of storms, and of that 
“ echo of eternity,” the roaring of the cata- 
ract, without beginning, and without ené. 

There are symbols of a gentler or 8 
mightier power, from the “ river winding « 
its own sweet will,” to the mighty stream 
moving on in the calm consciousness ©! 
strength; and these are emblems of life, 
whether hidden in some lonely dell, or ro! 
ing proudly and swiftly, freighted with rich 
burdens, they both tend towards the same 
boundless ocean; so with human life, whe 
ther our path be through sunshine or sadaess, 
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ae strife or euist seclusion, the Pe of all | 
; the same—the dark tomb. 


deep repose,” brings out as many agencies 
as she hides, for hers are the moon and stars, 
au ader whose light the landscape is converted 
* into magic beauty, and as at creation’s birth, 
 s/| is calm silence. 

It were absurd to suppose the Creator sur- 

sounded us with all these manifestations of 
w isdom and goodness for no benevolent pur- || 
Pose. Far otherwise ; they are so many agen- 
cies designed to exert a powerful, controlling || 
‘influence, over the heart of man. 

But it would seem that the light of nature 


— elas: 


"were not alone sufficient, for there i is a reve- 


> jation made to man by which he is led to offer 
» a tribute of adoration and praise to the Eter-|| 


q | Cause of glory and beauty; by which, as 


yg e soul glows with rapture, as it is impressed || 
Swith these beauties—pants for a nearer com- 
union with the Author of these sublime 
wonders, It also acquaints us with the will 


> of Him who requires the sacrifice of the heart, 


who claims not only the admiration of his|| 
rational creatures, but their willing obe- 
dience to the just and righteous laws thus 
‘civen. Should the sun be taken from the 
heavens, words were feeble to paint the deso- 
ition which would ensue. How much more 
deplorable would be the darkness of the moral 
‘orld, should the light shed around us by 
his revelation be taken from us; we should 
ve in doubt, and die in despair. 
Without its purifying, restraining influ- 
ence, the passions of man would rage with- 
ut bounds, the world become a scene of 
“anarchy and confusion, and the holy Sabbath 
‘totally disregarded; that day, dear to the 
hristian’s heart, the day on which earth ap- 
/proaches nearest heaven. 
Anauthor of the present day, in her remarks 
Hupon this subject, says, “unhappily there 
sare some minds which, though quick to per- 
ceive the beauties of nature, seem blindly to 
wer-look Him who spread them forth; they 
an admire the gifts, while they forget the 
giver,” 
| “But those who feel in their hearts a love 
) God, and who see in the natural world the 
orkings of his power, can look abroad, and 


adopting the language of a christian poet, ex- 
lal i— 


““My Father made them all.” 





AN ELOQUENT TRUTH. 


_ Ithas been beautifully said, that the heart 
 woman’s dominion. Her gentle culture 
as kept many of those rugged passes green, 
here sterner laborers might have left them 
terile and blossomless. 





oo the: night, when “all is wrapt in| 





| ‘THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 


BY JANE TAYLOR, 


In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When learning dimly gleamed from grated cells ; 
When wild astrology’s distorted eye, 
Shunned the fair field of true philosophy, 
| And wandering through the de pths of mental night, 
| Sought dark predictions ‘inid the worlds of light: 
| When curious alchymy with troubled brow, 
| Atte mpted things which science laughs at now— 
| Losing the useful purpose she consults, 
In vain chimeras and unknown results, 
In those grey times, there lived a rev’rend sage, 
| Whose wisdom shed its light on that dark age. 
A monk he was, immured in cloister’d walls, 
| Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls! 


*Twas a profound seclusion that he chose, 
|The noisy world disturb'd not that repose ; 

The flow of murm’ring waters day by day, 

And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way, 
| Through rev’rend trees, of ages’ growth, that made 
| Around the pile a deep, monastic shade ; 
| The chaunted psalm, or solitary prayer— 


Such were the sounds that broke the silence there! 

*T was here, when his rites sarcedotal were o'er, 

In the depth of his cell, with his stone-cover'd floor, 

Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 

He form’d the contrivance we now shall explain. 

But whether by magic’s or alchymy's powers, 

We know not—indeed ‘tis no business of ours— 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last, that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth "twas projected, but years stole away, 

And e’er ‘twas complete he was wrinkled and grey: 

But success is secure unless energy fails, 

And at length he produced The Philosopher's Scales ! 
What were they? you ask—you shall presently see 

These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea, 

0 no!—for such properties wond’rous had they, 

That qualities, feclings, and thoughts they could 

weigh, 

Together with articles, smali or immense, 

From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense! 

Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay; 

And nought so ethereal, but there it would stay; 

And nought so reluctant but in it must go— 

All which, some examples more clearly will show. 
The first thing he tried, was the head of Voltaire, 

Which retain’d all the wit that bad ever been there ; 

As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 

Containing The prayer of the penitent Thicf— 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 

That it bounc’d like a ball on the roof of the cell! 

One time he put in 4lezander the Great, 

With agarment that Dorcas had made, for a weight; 

And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 

The hero rose up, and the garinent went down! 

A long row of alms-houses, amply endow'd 

By a well-esteem'd Pharisee, busy and proud, 

Next loaded one scale—while the other was prest 








By that mite the poor widow dropp'dinto the chest— 
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Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down the farthing’ s-worth came with a 
bounce ! 
Again he perform’d an experiment rare— 
A monk, with austerities, bleeding and bare, 
Climb'd into one scale—in the other was laid 
The heart of one Howard, now partly decay’d, 
When he found, with surprise, that the whole of his 
brother, [other. 
Weigh'd less by some pounds than this dit of the 
By farther experiments, no matter how, [plough! 
He found that fen chariots weigh'd less than oze 
A sword, with such trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail! 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weigh'd less than the widow’s uncrystallized tear ! 
A lord and a Jady,went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale ! 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellor’s wigs, full of powder and curl, 
Ali heaped in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigtrd less than a few grains of candor and sense! 
A first water-diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one small potatoe, just wash'd from the dirt! 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice 
One pearl to outweigh— twas the Pearl of great price! 
Last of all, the whole world was bowl'd in at the 
grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight— 
When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof! 
Whence, balanced in air, it ascended on high, 
And sail'd up aloft, a balloon in the sky; 
While the scale with the soul in so mightily fell, 
That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his cell! 


MORAL. 


Dear reader, if e’er self-deception prevails, 

We pray you to try The Philosopher's Scales. 

But if they be lost in the ruins around, 

Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found— 
Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut, 

To which strings of thought may be carefully put; 
Let these be made even, with caution extreme, 
And impartiality serve for a beam: 

Then bring these good actions, which pride overrates, 
And tear up your motives in bits for the weights. 


WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


Would that every woman in our land would 
feel the might of this question! that each 
would fathom the depths of understanding, 
and become conscious of her capabilities; that 
she would learn that she has something to do 
to advance the mighty revolutions that are 
going on around her. 

WHAT CAN WOMAN po! 
Let every mother (to use the words of our 





Vor. Ill 
cradle-bed, that her hand rests upon the ar} 
ofa nation.” Let her feel that God has ¢ 
signed a soul to her care, and that she nay 
write upon the yet unwritten tablet of immo: 


tality, high and holy thoughts, and lead the 
young mind on from knowledge to knoy, 
edge, and from truth to truth, until his hear 
shall become strong in right, and his charac. 
ter unyieldingly possessed of the attributes 
which mark the character of that divinity ye 
are commanded to imitate; or she may in. 
plant in that soul the seeds cf folly and yico. 
which shall grow with his growth, ap 
strengthen with his strength; until the once 
beautiful fabric is returned to the hand of jj; 
Maker, deformed, and hideous with gin. 
She raay cultivate a tree whose top shal! 
rise to heaven, and whose branches shal] form 
an wgis, under which she shall delight to fini 
shelter; or she may carelessly allow it to groy 
unpruned and undirected, until its thoms 
shall scratch to her very heart. Yes, womay 
may educate her intellect and heart, to per. 
form faithfully and well, the duties of a mo 
ther, and this will include atu. She will: 
then ask—what can woman do? The work 
will be before her, and she will gird herse|; 
for the contest. Her capabilities will not then 
be questioned. Her education will be accoia- 
panied with the thought that the knowledge 
she is acquiring is to be applied to the ever, 
day duties of life; and she will not leave tie 
school-room to forget what she had spent » 
much time to acquire. 

How many mothers of the present day hav: 
cause to morn over their incompetency to dis 
charge suitably the duties devolving upm 
them. How many can look back with regret 
upon privileges unimproved, and privileges 
unenjoyed ; and these mothers can teach the 
children to value what themselves so keeny 
feel the importance of possessing. 


WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


Can she look upon society in its every grade, 
and witness the degradation of her sex, ani 
not feel that there is a work for her % 
do? Can she think of the thousands in out 
country, driven from every pure influence," 
buy their bread with infamy, while the cod 
hearted villain, who secretly, if not open, 
glories in the desolation he has caused, an 
not feel that there is holy work for her to er 
gage int Can woman look among the * 
vored classes, thinking there to find inte- 
lect consecrated to the high and holy 
tainments for which God hath fitted it, a 
see it daily desecrated by folly and frivolls 
and rust corroding the treasure that aes 
signed to pass beyond the grave, and not '* 
that there is a work forhertodo? In on 
wherever there is any good to be accompi!s 
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| todischarge all the relations of life. The 
a ' a duty owed to the world, to herself, and mor 
we ? 
of her stewardship. 
and ———_—_—__) 
nce ie HOME. 
1 Implanted in the human heart, 
1.) [The sacred love of home, 
~ Ss of man’s affections form a part, 
:; [ae Where’er his footsteps roam. 
.. ee The gorgeous and the beautiful, 
" BB May meet the exile’s eye, 
a | Yetstill he pines for favorite scenes, 
per. | Beneath his native sky. 
Ta 
ine M So when th’ unletter’d Hindoo, borne 
oi B Oer ocean’s broad expanse, 
orselt Beholds the bright, but joyless morn, 
t then Rise over sunny F rance, 
ceo We Her gardens and Elysian fields 
ledoe We Afford him no delight, 
aa ¥ Save, where the rare exotic yields 
ve the En (I's pleasure to his sight. 
ent & ME ry : 
> The plant from southern climes to see, 
v have fe. His drooping spirit cheers, 
“to dis te Le kneels to the bananna tree, 
> upon ae. And bathes it with his tears. 
— At Malta, when in shipwreck drear, 
sion The Apostle once was hurl’d, 
sh thei They call their isolated sphere, 
eer “The flower of all the world.” 
| Where whirlwinds fierce, on Afric’s plain, 
The azure skies deform, 
: And scarce a ray of heavenly light 
y grace, Can pierce the raging storm, 
ex, a The Ethiop deems that foreign lands, 
her 7 Which boast a verdant sod, 
ee re but the work of Angel’s hands, 
en While his was form’d by God. 
open. he exiled wanderer, doom’d to roam 
sed, ant In foreign climes afar, 
er to &ir MB urns to the blessed light of home, 
y the HS As to the polar star— 
nd int Thro’ clouds and sunshine, flower and storm, 
holy # Across life’s dubious way, 
d it, 2 BBA light to brighten and to “warm, 
frivol' Each dark and cheerless way. 
t was Ob 
d not!" To him that wills the way is seldom want-| 
[na WO Ae alin 
ish re 
a Correct judgment is the mind’s most re- 





pendant ornament. 








are capable of the highest intellectual attain. || * oak 
pte by the cultivation of the powers || No, XVIII. 
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frst duty that devolves upon the females of ! BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL 
the present generation, is, to show that they || 


1 BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


d|| I was spared the ungraciousness of urging 
n || the young soldier’s departure ; for when I met 


> will it be felt that the education of woman is || him next morning, his first topic was the 


e||means of escape. He had been since day- 


than all, to Him who endowed with intellect, | break examining from my turrets the accessi- 
and who will require of her a faithful account || ble passages of the fortifications, and had 


\;even, by the help of a peasant, despatched a 
| letter to his friends, requesting either a formal 
\demand of his person from the Jews, or some 
private effort to extricate him. 

But, with the night the glow of soldiership 
was gone. In the fall of his charger he had 
been violently bruised. He complained of in- 
ward suffering, and his pallid face and feeble 
words gave painful proof that he had still 
much to undergo. Though, even if he were 
perfectly recovered, the crowded battlements 
and the popular rage, showed the impossibility 
of immediate return. 

Three days passed thusdrearily. At home 
I was surrounded by sickness, or vexed by sus- 
picion, the worse sickness of the mind. Sep- 
| ttmius lay in his chamber, struggling to laugh, 
talk, and read away the heavy hours; and, 
finally, like all such strugglers, giving up the 
task in despair. His ideas were in the Ro- 
man camp. He professed gratitude of the 
deepest nature for the service that I had done 
him now for the second time; “ if saving so un- 
important a life wasa service either to him or 
any one else. Yet, he almost wished that he 
had been left where he was found. A man 
could not finish his course better than among 
his gallant comrades; and with all his anxiety 
to return, he felt no trivial concern as to the 
view which Titus might take of the whole 
unfortunate affair. Of justice he was secure ; 
but, to be questioned for his military conduct, 
was in itself a degradation. The loss of 
Sempronius too, a most confidential friend and 
counsellor of the Emperor, would weigh hea- 
vily;—while there was nothing but his own 
testimony to sustain his honor against the 
crowd of secret enemies, which every man 
of military rank was certain tohave. “In 
short,” said he, “on my sleepless couch, I 
have turned true penitent for the foolish cu- 
riosity, or boyish desire, 9f mixing myself 
with public matters, or extravagant illusion, 
which prompted me to volunteer, nay, solicit 
‘|the command of an escort, which would have 
been by right put under the care of some mere 

| tribune.” 
I tried to cheer him, by saying that his had 
been only the natural desire of an active mind 
to see so singular a scene as our city offered ; 
or the honorable wish of a soldier to be fore- 
most wherever there was any thing to be 
done. 




















a 





“ [t was more than either,” said he; “ there | 
was actual illusion in the case. I now feel 
that | was practised upon. You know the| 
strange concourse of al] kinds of people that | 
follow a camp for all kinds of purposes.— | 
Plunderers, traders, and jugglers, crowding | 
on our movements, as regularly as the crows s, | 
and with nearly the same objects. Fora week | 
past, I had found myself beset by an old, gib-| 
bering slave of this class. Wherever I rode, | 
the fellow was before my eyes; he contrived | 
to mingle with my servants, and became a 
sort of favorite, by selling them counterfeit | 
rings and gems at ten times their value. ‘The | 
wretch was clever too; and as my tent hours| 
began to be disturbed by the unusual gaiety | 
of the listeners to his lies, I ordered him to | 
be flogged out of the lines. But twelve hours | 
had not passed, before I found him gamboling | 
again; and was about to order the instant in- | 
fliction of the discipline, when he threw him-| 
self on the ground, and implored ‘a moment | 
of my secret ear.’ Conceive who the fellow 
was ?” 

“The impostor that harangued in the 
square !” 

“The very nian. He told me that there 
were certain contrivances on foot, to bring | 
me into disfavor with the general; which | 
knew to be the fact. He gave me the names 
of the parties, which I felt to be sufficiently | 
probable; and finished by saying, that having 
so long eaten of my bread, (a week,) and/| 
enjoyed my liberality, (the promise of the) 
whip,) he longed to show his gratitude, | 
by giving me an opportunity of putting 
my enemies to silence on the spot. This! 
opportunity was, to solicit the command of the | 
escort required for the mission. How he 
gained his wisdom, I know not; but I took} 
the advice, went instantly to Titus, found that 
an armistice was being debated in council, 


that there was some difficulty in the choice of |, 


an officer for a service, by no means likely to} 
be a sinecure in point of either judgment or| 
hazard ; stepped forward, and, to the surprise | 
of every body, disclaimed the privileges of my | 
rank, and insisted on marching at the head of | 
this handful, this centurion’s guard, into the| 
formidable city of Jerusalem.” 

“ His object of course was your destruction. 
I now see the cause of the harangue that 
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| to be provoked. 


| of mine and yours, 


roused the people; he was in the pay of the} 


conspirators against you. Yet hisappearance 
was striking; there was a vigor about his look 


and language, a fierce consciousness of power | 


somewhere, that distinguished him from his| 
race. He came too, and disappeared, without 


my being able to discover whence or wither.” 


“QO, the commonest contrivance of his trade. | 


Those fellows always come and go ina cloud, 
if they can. He was probably beside you 
half the ‘aay before and after. You saw how 








| human passions, 
'trollable, or at least, 
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bring out his secrets. He doubtless y 
corslet. Otherwise there would have 
one juggler the less in the world. Th trut 

s, [ have been duped, but J have made y; 
ais to think nothing about the dupery. Ty; 
slave is certainly clev er, perhaps to en extn. 
ordinary degree—a knave undoubtedly, an; 
of the first magnitude. But he has the sec; 
of the cabal against me ; and that secret ma 
him at once fit to be employed, and dange: 
The blow of the lance | 
terday showed him that I am not always 
trifled with. In fact, prince, you might fi 
advantageous to employ him occasior 
yourself. It was he who conveyed my lett 
to the camp this morning !” 

My look probably expressed my alarm ¢ 
this species of envoy. 

“ You may rely on my honor,” said the Ro 
man, “ not to involve you in any of the f 
inventions. Slippery as he is, I have a } 
on him too, that he will not venture to s 
off. And now, to let you into full confide 
I expect him back this very night, when 
wil] relieve your city of an inhabitant unwor 
thy of remaining among so polished a pe 
and your house, my prince, of an inmate, t 
whom none on earth can be more grateful {ir 
your hospitality.” 

He concluded this mixture of levity, addr 
and frankness, with a smile, and in a tor 
elegance, that compelled me to take it a 
the more favorable side. But against suffer 
ing the step of his strange emissary to | 
lute the threshold in which I lived, I expres 
sed my plain determination. 

“For that too, I have provided,” s 
“ My intercourse with the reprobate is to t 
place at another quarter of the city, as far 
possible,” and he laughed, “for reasons e 
from thisdwelling. | hae 
managed matters so as not to compromise‘ 
of my friends ; and, tomake my arrangeme! 
on that point still more secure, may I expr 
a wish that neither Constantius nor any 
person of your house may be acquainted ¥ 
my intention of leaving them, and, ! mays 
cerely say, leaving every thing that \ 
gratify my best feelings,—this very evel 

This was an easy and graceful avow 
of the difficulties which his longer reside! 
threatened. I gave him the promise ' 
crecy, cautioning him against reposing § 
dangerous confidence in his emissary, of 
I had an irrepressible abhorrence; and 
about to leave the chamber, when he cauz* 
my hand, and said, in unusual emotion— 

“ Prince of Naphtali, [ have but one! 
word to say. You area man of the 
and can make allowance for the giddines 
Some of them are unc” 
which [ have ne 
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to inferiority of mind. But if on my depar- 
ture, you should hear calumnies against 
me—” ; 

« Impossible, my young friend; or ifI should, 
you may rely on my giving the calumniators 
a very brief answer.” 

«Or, if even yourself should be disposed to 
think severely of me ;—you know the circum- 
stances under which a man of birth and for- 
tune must be placed, in our profession.” 

“[ do; and am much more disposed to re- 
gret, than to wonder at the consequences.” 


«Jf you should hear that I had been as- 
sailed, in an evil hour, by an unexpected 
temptation, which I had long labored to re- 
sist; assailed by it under the most powerful 
circumstances that ever yet tasked the hu- 
man mind; circumstances to which, from the 
beginning of the world, wisdom has been pro- 
verbially folly, 2nd resolution weakness ; if it 


should have mastered my whole being—spirit, | 


soul, and body; if I were willing to give up 
the brightest prospects for its possession—to 
hazard life, hope, honors—” 

The thought of Esther smote me. I started 
from him, where he stood, with his fine head 
drooping like the Antinous, and his figure 
the very emblem of passionate dejection. 
“Roman, you are here as my guest; and as 
such T have listened to you with patience, 
until now. But, if any member of my family 
isconcerned in what you say; I desire, in 
the most distinct terms, that the subject shal] 
be mentioned no more. The daughters of 
Israel are sacred. Never shall a child of 
mine wed with those who now lord it over 
my unhappy country.” 

He spread his hands and eyes in the broad- 
est astonishment. Prince, can it be possi- 
ble that you have so totally mistaken me? 
My perplexities are of an entirely different 
nature. Do me justice; I laugh at the tri- 
flings of human passion, as unworthy of men 
ofcommon sense. And, allowing, as every 


females of your distinguished house, believe 
me, that | have been too busy with matters 
of painful interest, to have given more thana 
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| volved you too in his net? I know the super- 
|Stitions of your country; and how deeply they 
darken the understanding. But dares the 
Imposter soar so high !” 
| He shook from head to foot; and clasped 
his hands with the violence of despair. “ You 
\saw how he defied, how he mocked at me, 
‘how he spurned me when my abhorrence 
|rose tothe madness of attempting to strike 
him, I might as well have flung the wea- 
/pon at the clouds. You saw the instinctive 
iterror of my charger. ‘That animal was 
‘celebrated in our whole cavalry for its bold, 
(nay, furious, spirit. Yet, before the eye of 
that man of power and evil, it cowered like a 
hare, and died of his glance. By him the 
|temptation has been offered; of its nature I 
dare not speak; but it is dazzling, fearful, 
and must, I feel it—must finally be fatal.” 
“Then cast it from you at once. 
—a hero.” 


Je a man 


“ft is hopeless—I must be the victim; I 
am bound irretrievably. Farewell, prince; 
we shall see each other no more.” 

He flung himself upon the couch. I of- 
| fered him assistance, advice, consolation, in 





ivain. The spirit of the soldier was ex- 
‘tinguished. The victim of fantastic illusion 


\lay before me. I left him to the care of the 
}old Comestic; and when I closed the door, 
\thought that | had closed the door of the 
igrave. 

During this period the city presented the 
turbulent aspect that must result from the 
‘concourse of vast and warlike multitudes, 
nearly strangers to each other, or known on- 
ily by hereditary bickerings. The pride of 
ithe clansmen of Judah looked down upon 
jevery human being, and his countrymen 
jamong the rest. The Benjamite retorted it, 
|boasted of the inheritance of Jerusalem, and 
‘looked down upon the men of the Galilees as 
irioters and plunderers. These too had their 
objects of scorn; and the remnants of the 
| tribes of Dan and Ephraim were held in mer- 
iciless disdain, as the descendants of rebels 
jand idolaters. Todeepen those ancient feuds 
iwere thrown in the mutual injuries of the 





glance at their unquestionable attractions. 
Now; let us understand each other, as sol-| 
The chain with! 
which Iam bound is not of roses, but of iron; 
‘chain of invisible, yet stern influences, that | 


| 


|factions of John and Simon. Their leaders 
| were now but the shadow of what they had 
'been; yet the memory of their mischiefs sur- 


|| vived with a keenness aggravated by the pub- 


lic discovery of the miserable insignificance 


haunt my night, and even my day. Right!) of the instruments. 


glad should [ be, to find myself free enough || 


from that hideous bond, to be capable of ad-| 
miring the beauty of woman.” His voice | 
faltered, and he turned away with a shudder, || 
us from a visionary tormentor. | 


| 


“What! has that accursed dealer in spells, || 


that man of desperate arts, if he be man, in-" 


Power and genius in the tyrant offer the 
consolation, that if the chain have galled us, 
it has been bound by a hand made for supre- 

a a : . . 4 . 
macy. The last misery of the slave is to 
have been bound by a creature even more 
contemptible than himself; to have given to 
folly the homage due to talent; to have 
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stooped before meanness, and trembled under| 


the frown of the feeble. 
The obvions losses and alarm of the enemy, 


who had now totally withdrawn from the|| 


plain, and were cccupied with raising rainpart 
on rampart round their several camps; the 
triumph over the unfortunate troop; and the 
excitement of a crowd of diviners, pretended 
prophets, and frantic visionaries, filled the 
populace with every vanity of conquest.— 
The constant exclamation in the streets was 
—‘ Let us march to storm the camps, and 
drive the idolator into the sea !” 


to act as formidable rivals to the popular am- 
bition. No leader appeared ; the boastings 
passed away ; and the boiling temperament of 
the warrior had time to run into the safer 
channel of words and wine. 

Yet, one melancholy remembrancer was 
there. 
tivity, through the groups of drinking, danc-| 
ing, bravadoing, and quarreling, Sabat the | 
[shmaelite moved, day by day, from dawn till | 
evening, pouring out his sentences of con-| 
cemnation. Nothing could be more singular, | 
nor more awful, than his figure; as the de-! 
nouncer of ruin hurried along, like a being) 
denuded of all objects in life but the one.—| 
The multitude, in their most extravagant ex-| 
cess, felt undissembled fear before him. [| 
have seen the most ferocious tumult stilled | 
by the distant sound of his portentous voice. | 


ryt 





buried in the garment; the form often pros-| 
trate until he passed by. Where he went, | 
the song of license was dumb; the dance! 


' But the new}, 
luxuries of the city were too congenial, not |} 


Through the midst of the wildest fes- || 


he dagger was instantly sheathed, the head || 


where he wandered, an unconcious s}ay, 
her form almost a shadow; without a soy 
a gesture or a glance ; her feet alone mo 


I often attempted to render this undo; 
pair some assistance. Sabat recognised yo 
and returned brief thanks; and perhaps [ wa; 
the only man in Jernsalem to whom he youc). 
safed either thanks or memory. But he yp). 
formly refused aid of every kind, and re. 
proaching himself for the moment given | 
human recollections, burst away, and | 
his denunciation of * Wo—wo—wo!” 


Oval 


The hope of treaty with the besiegers wa; 
now nearly desperate; yet I felt so deeply th. 
ruin that must follow protracted war, that | 
had labored with incessant anxiety to bring 
the people to a sense of their situation. \y 
name was high; my decided refusal of » 
command or public rank gave me an influer 
wiich threw more grasping ambition int 
shade; and the leading men of Jerus: 
were glad to delegate their power to me, 
the double object of relieving themselves f 
an effort to which they were unequal, a 
from a responsibility under which even ther 
covetousness and pride had begun to trem)! 

But Jerusalem was not to be saved ; ther 
was an opposing fatality—an irresistible, 
tangible power, arrayed against my eff 
I felt it at my first step. If I had been trea 
ing on the vault of a volcano, and heard 
roar under me, I could not have been ma 
more sensible of the hollowness and hopeless. 
ness of every effort to save the nation. 
the midst of our most according council som 
luckless impediment was sure to start up.— 


ceased ; the cup fell from the hand, and many |! While we seemed on the verge of conciliatin: 


a lip of violence and blasphemy quivered with | 


long-forgotten prayer. 

How he sustained life, none could tell.—| 
He was reduced to the thinnest anatomy; his| 
eye had the yellow glare of blindness; his! 
once raven hair wasof the whiteness of flax. | 
Ile was an animatedcorpse. But he still had | 
the stride of a giant; he drove onward with | 
a force which, if few attempted to resist, none| 
seemed able to withstand; his gestures were | 
rapid and nervous in an extraordinary degree, | 
and his voice was overwhelming, It had the) 
rush and volume of a powerful gust of wind. | 
Even in the hubbub of the day, through the in-| 
numerable noises of the streets, it was andible 
from the remotest quarters ofthe city. [have| 
heard it through the tread and shouts of fifty | 
thousand marching men. But, in twilight and | 
silence, the eternal “ Wo—wo—wo” howled | 
along the air with a sound that told of noth-| 
ing human. | 

His unfortunate bride still followed him; 
never uttering a word, never looking but on 
him. She glided along with him in his swift- 
est course, as bound bya spell to wander 


and securing the most important interests, t 
that verge we were forbidden to approach.— 
Communications actually commenced wi 
the Roman general, and which promised t 
most certain results, were broken olf, nov 
could tell how. ‘There was an antagoni 
somewhere, but beyond our grasp; a hio-t 
as powerful, as constant, and as little cap- 
ble of being counteracted as the hostility o! 
the plague. 


After my final conversation with Septim 

I had spent the day in one of those perplex 

deliberations, and was returning with a wear 
heart; when, in an obscure street leading ! 
the Upper City, I was roused from my rev 
rie by the sound of one of our mountain sons 
Music has been among my chief  so'aces 
through existence, and the song of Naplit 

at that moment of depression, keenly mo‘ 

me. I stopped to listen, in front of the m\ 
strel’s tent, in which a circie of soldiers 20 
shepherds from the Galilees were sitt ng ove 
their cups. His skill deserved a higher & 
dience. He touched his little harp with ee 
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gance, to a voice that reminded me of the already in search of her; feeble as he is, he 
sportiveness and wild melody of a bird in determined to discover the robbers; and though 
spring. The moon-light shone through the | his steps were tottering, and the effort may 
tent; and, as the boy sat under the large | hazard his life, he would not be restrained, 
white folds in the fantastic dress of his art, a || nor would I restrain him, where I should have 
loose vermillion robe, belted with sparkling so much rejoiced to hazard my own.” 

stones, and turban of yellow silk, that drooped | I rose to depart. Miriam clung to me.— 
upon his shoulder like a golden pinion, he re- |“ Must f lose all, Salathiel ?” 

sembled the Persian pictures of the Periem- | “I am the guilty one, wife! I should have 
bosomed in the bell of the lily. The rude | guarded against this. I alone am to blame. 
and dark-featured listeners around him might | Those tears reproach me more deeply than all 
well have sat for the swart demons submissive | the words in the world. I will recover Esther. 
to his will. || Without her we all should be miserable. The 

But thoughts soon returned that were not || Roman General is just. I will demand her 
to be soothed by music; and, throwing some | of Septimius in his presence. Miriam! you 
pieces of money to the boy, I hastened on.— shall see your child. Salome! you shall see 
The departure of the young Roman, and the|| your sister. And now, come to my heart— 
influence that it might have on my family,||come both; my last hope of happiness, the 
and peculiarly on the mind of a creature dou- | remnant of all that once promised to fill my 
bly endeared to me by a strange and melan- ||declining days with peace and _prosperity.— 
choly similitude to the temper of my own ex-|| Weep no more; Miriam! Salome! I must 
citable mind, deeply occupied me ; and it was || not be unmanned at this time of trial. Goto 
even with some presentiment of evil that I|| your chambers, and pray for me.—Farewell !” 
reached home. || It was nearly midnight, and the city sounds 

The first sound that I heard was the lam-|/ were hushed, except where the crowds, which 
entation of the old domestics. But I could || still poured in, struggled for their quarters.— 
not wait to solve their unintelligible attempts || The very fear of being thus disturbed kept 
to explain the disaster. I flew to my family. | up the disturbance of the population; and in 
Miriam was absorbed in profound sorrow ;/|the leading avenues the tents showed fierce 
Salome was in loud affliction. Dreadin’g ev- || watchers against this violence, sitting round 
ery thing that could be told me, yet with that} their tables, until wine either sent them to 
sullen hardihood which long misfortune gives, | sleep, or roused them into daggers-drawing. 
I took my wife’s hands, and, in a voice strug- || Subordination was at an end; plunder and 
gling for composure, desired her to tell me|| blood were to be dreaded by every man who 
the worst at once. || ventured among those champions of freedom 

“Esther is gone!” was her answer. She |and property; and more than once this night 
could articulate no more; the effort to speak |I was compelled to show that I wore a wea- 
this shook her whole frame. But Salome || pon. 
broke out into loud reprobation of the base- But the disorder which left the city a seat 
ness of the wretch who had turned our hospi- | of dissolute riot was not suffered to interfere 
tality intoa snare; and whose life, twice saved, | with the actual defence. That singular mix- 
was employed only to bring misery on his |ture of rabble giddiness and sacred care, 
preserver. | which distinguished my countrymen above all 

The blow fell upon me with the keenness | nations, was fully displayed in those final 
of asword. “Was Esther, was my daugh- | hours; and the walls that inclosed a million 
ter, my innocent, darling Esther, consenting of rioters and robbers, were guarded with 
to this flight ?” || the solemn vigilance of a sanetuary. 

“T know not,” said Miriam. “I darenotask|| No argument could prevail with the peas- 
myselfthe question. Ifshe can have forgotten |santry at the gate to let me pass. My rank, 
her duty, to follow the stranger; if she can||and even my public name, went for little in 
have left her parents !—no; it must have been the scale, against the possibility of my renew- 
through some horrid artifice. But the thought|| ing the treaty with an enemy whom they now 
is too bitter. Raise no more such thoughts in | scorned ; and I was doubting whether I must 
my mind.” ||not lose the night by the reluctance of those 

She sank in silence. But Salome was not; rough but honest sentinels, when I was 
to be restrained. She avserted the total im-| cheered by seeing one of the head-men of 
possibility of Esther’s having thrown off her |theirtribearrive. He had been a furious poli- 
allegiance to religion and filial duty. “She |tician; honor and honesty were his declared 
must have been either,” said this generous | worship, and his horror of humbler motives 
and enthusiastic being, “subjected to those|| was fierceness itself. This was enough for 
dreadful arts in which the idolators deal, and||me. I knew what public vehemence means, 
deluded by visions and evil powers ; or carried | [ took him aside ; without ceremony put gold 





away by actual force. Constantius has gone || into his grasp; and saw the gate thrown open 
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before me whe wor immaculate hand of the pat-_| ‘tally inconceivable, unless it was by—” J ora) 


riotic Jonathan. || him an assuring glance—* by imposing on th, 
dut while I had scarcely congratulated my-|| credulity of some of the ignorant peasants: 


self on having passed this formidable barrier, ‘possibly even by direct corruption. But, | 
and was still within the defences, the tramp-|| |put that matter out of future possibility, 
ling of horse echoed onthe road. The night| | would proceed to examine the prisoner's per. 
was clear, and there was no hope of avoiding || son.’ 


them, inclosed as [ was with walls. Alarge|| He proceeded accordingly, and fom my 


body of Idurmean horsemen came on, escort-||sash took my purse, asa public precaution,— 


ing wagons of provision. ‘The foremost riders|| He was a vigilant guardian of the state: 
were half asleep, and I was in strong hope of || the purse was never restored. 


eiuding them all, when one of the drivers, in| My enemy, to make all sure, himself say 
the wantonness of authority, laid his whip on || me marched within the tower over the gate: 


me. Irashly returned the blow, and the man||comforted his soul by a parting promise t 
fell off his horse insensible. I was surround-|/my time was come, and rode off with his | 
od, charged with murder ; was brought before || means—to the boundless satisfaction of + 
their chieftain, and found that chieftain! | scrupulous and much alarmed Jonathan. 


1} ° ° 
Onias! '| The chamber to which I was consiened was 
1} 
| 


My old enemy recognized me instantly: 


iat the top of the tower, and overlooked a yay 
and, with undying revenge firing every eal }extent of country. Before me were the {to. 


ture, demande d whither T was going. |man camps seen clearly in the moonlight, an! 
“To the Roman camp,” was ‘the direct an-| |wrapt in silence, except when the solitary 

swer. | trumpet sounded the watch, or the heavy trex 
“The purpose ?” of a troop going its rounds, was heard. 'T 


“To have an interview with the Roman | city sounds were but the murmurs of the sini: 


general !” || ing tide of the multitude. The spring \ 
“ You come deputed by the authorities ?” || in “her glory. The air came fresh and s 
“ By not one of them.” from the fields, All was tranquility; yet \ 
“[ Jong ago knew you to be a bold fellow,|/a mass of destructive power was lying 1 

but you exceed my opinion. We cannot spare||tionless under that tranquility! Fire, sw 


| 





heroes from Jerusalem at this time; so you|/and man, were before me; elements of e; 
must turn back with us.” ithat a touch could rouse into tempest, no! 
“By what right?” be allayed but by torrents of blood, and t 
“ By the right of the stronger.” ruin of empires. 
* With what object ?” — 
«That you may be hung as a deserter. It} Note to the Reader. 


litor 


will save you the trouble of going to Titus|| Since the preceding was put in type the 
to be h: anged asa spy.” ror informed by one of the Proprietors of the Gar! 
[ disdained reply; and in the midst of a | 
circle of barbarians exulting over their cap-|| subscribers in consequence of the on lication 
ture, as if they had taken the chief enemy of | || “Beauties of Salathiel,"—and that the complaints 
the state, was marched back to the walls. || greatly increased within the last fortnight. Ast 
There I was not the only person disturbed || itor cannot consent to any course calculated t 
by the adventure. The first glimpse of me)| the concern, or lessen the popularity of the Gar! 
caught by the captain of the night, exhibited || and as the abandonment of the publication of t 
every thing that could be ludicrous in the! | {interesting} papers, involves no principle of right 
shape of consternation. To the inquiries, || hereby gives notice that the publication of th 
how I was suffered to pass, he answered by || | ties of Salathiel in the Ladies’ Garland ceases wit 
an appeal to his “ honor;” which he again||Presentnumber. This explanation is due tot 
valued, in my presence too, “as the most in- | might feel some surprise at the abrupt termi! 
valuable possession of the citizen soldier.’ "|| the series, which it was the intention of th 
He said the words without a blush, and I even| have comple ted within the limits of the present 
listened to them without a smile. He proba-|| To us it appears strange that the inca ion 
bly trembled a little for kis bribe. But he | give general dissatisfaction ; we had looked for t! 
soon discovered by my look that I considered || 0st universal approbation of its readers. Our | 
the money as too far gone to be worth pursu-_|| |may be a singular one ; but it really appears t 
ine. Salathiel isa work, not only of great merit, but 
Yet Onias, who seemed to know him as | passing power and beauty—rich in historic inc 
well as I, fixed on him a scrutinizing aspect, [chaste and unexceptionable in its language, and 
of all others the most hateful to a delicate||thy in all respects of its gifted and pious author 
conscience ; and his only resource was to heap}; Rev. Georce Crory. 
opprobrium upon me. How I had contrived | — 
to escape the guard, said Jonathan, was to-i| Science has no enemy but ignorance. 


that great dissatisfaction exists among many of! 
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From Mems. of America. | 
THE PEACE OFFERING. | 
There is no pursuit, however innocent, if 

suffered to occupy the time, and absorb the 
attention, to an excess detrimental to the more 
necessary and important employments of life, 
which may not become as baneful in its ef- 
fects, as the induigence of palpable, or even 
criminal irregularities. 

Such, however, was not the opinion of Eric 
Korner, as the shades of evening fell on the 
second day of his entire absence from busi- 
ness, and found him still employed in his lit- 
tle garden, devoted to the cultivation of his| 
loved carnations. 

« They will blow on the morrow,” mentally | 
ejaculated Eric, “ and the prize will be mine, | 
despite the boasting of Van Buren;” and) 
closing the door of his summer pavilion, erect- | 
ed onthe model of his father’s * lust haus” at | 
Frankfort, he mounted his horse, and left the | 
quiet village of Haarlem, for the gayety and | 
bustle of Broadway, New York. 

No merchant of that busy city had greater | 
cause for contentment than Eric Korner, his} 
affairs were prosperous, his home was all he 
desired; the bright eye of his young wife| 
beamed brighter on his approach, and the! 
prattle of little Blanche, his only child, could | 
win him even from his flowers! And if he 
occasionally left his counting-house in Wall 
street at an earlier hour than his compatriots, 
it was not for the conviviality of Niblo’s, 
or the rapid drive to various establishments 
of festivity in the neighborhood, but to enjoy 
his merchaum and the fresh air of Haarlem, 
in the society of all he most loved,—his wife, 
his child, and his carnations. 

Such were the excuses rendered by his 
friends for the indulgence of a pursuit which, | 
although harmless in itself, certainly occupied | 
many hours that might have been more pro- 
fitably employed ; but even their partial feel- 
ing was excited to an expression of disappro- 
bation, on observing his favorite occupation 
become a passion for which even his best in- 
terests were gradually neglected. 

A prize had been offered for the finest spe- 
cimen of a peculiar species of his favorite | 
flower, by an horticultural society yet in its 
infancy; and, with a spirit of rivalry excited | 
by the boast of a countryman, who claimed its | 
exclusive possession, Korner had sent ex-| 
pressly to Holland for a variety of the plant. 
inquestion. His whole attention had been de- | 
voted to their culture, and with feelings of de- | 
light, on the evening our story commences, he | 
gazed on the development of their beauties. 

On the following day, at the earliest hour| 
he could escape from business, he hastened to| 
Haarlem, accompanied by his wife, his child, | 
and a friend, to whom, with exulting pride, ! 





| 
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he displayed his floral treasure, one flower of 
which was in full maturity. Engaged in con- 


| versation in the summer-house, whilst Mrs. 


Korner prepared refreshments, little Blanche 
roamed through the garden; and, although 
| previously told on no account to approach the 
| particular spot where all his ambition was, for 
‘the moment, centred, there, when removed 
| from observation, did her little steps immedi- 


|| ately incline, and like an infant ‘ Eve,” al- 


lured by the glittering hue, she first inhaled 

|its balmy perfume, and then plucked the in- 
| terdicted flower !— With no consciousness of 
| wrong, she ran, with childish glee, to display 
| her newly acquired treasure. Irritated at the 
}moment, Korner snatched away the prize, 
and, with an angry exclamation, pushed her 
from him; she tottered, and fell at her mo- 
ther’s feet, who raised her instantly, and 
strove, by every endearment, to console her: 
fearing he might have hurt her, and instantly 
regretting the folly of his anger, he fondly 
caressed the weeping child, who, although 
evidently uninjured, would not be comforted ; 
she appeared astonished and bewildered, and 
replied to all inquiries but by sobs and tears; 
nor could the parents’ united efforts remove 
the deep impression evidently made by this, 
his first ebullition of unkindness. 

They returned home, and, until a late hour, 
Korner sat with Blanche upon his knee, and 
won her again to comparative cheerfulness ; 
and often, during the night, stole gently to 
her little bed to watch with anxiety her un- 
easy slumber. On the following morning she 
complained of headache, and, on his return 
from business, he forgot his garden and his 
flowers as he pressed her fevered lips and 
throbbing pulse, and watched with agony the 
countenance of her medical attendant. “’Tis 
an incipient fever,” said he, in answer to Kor- 
ner’s anxious inquiry, “ developed by strong 
excitement.” He retired, with the promise 
of an early visit on the morrow; by which 
time the heart-broken father, with many a 
bitter imprecation on his causeless anger, 
gazed on the pallid countenance of his beloved 
child, who lay calm and smiling in her sleep 
of death! 

*k * * 
* * * * * 


It was night:—the bereaved mother sat by 
| the coffin of her infant, whom the next day 
|was to be consigned to kindred earth; she 
| gazed on the little bed, the late loved occupant 
lof which now tenanted a narrower couch; 
“fancy filled up each empty garment with her 
form ;” the little slippers recalled the welcome 
sounds which were wont to herald her ap- 
proach ; the scattered playthings told of many 
a joyous shout from lips now cold and mo- 
tionless forever! and the stifled sob burst each 
effort of concealment. 
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“The door opened, and Korner glided into. 
the room. He gazed for a moment on the 
pale features of his child; kissed her cold lips, 
and mastering, with a convulsive effort, his 
strong emotion, hurried from the chamber. 

The mother turned on his departure to the 
coftin. ‘There lay the calm infant; and i 
her hand, freshly gathered, and ot Feb 
iicicus perfume, was placed a bunch of flow- 
ers, recognised immediately as the valued 
plants, one of which had caused his deeply 
regretted anger,—he had brought them from 
that garden which he never entered again; 
and offered them, with his abandoned pur- 
suit, as a “ peace offering” to the unconscious | 
slumberer. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
ALBUMS. 


It has long been to me a subject of curi- 
osity, and careful investigation, to ascertain, 
if possible, the erigin of Albums. As the 
pnilosopher delights to trace effects to their, 
ultimate causes, so also the antiquarian de- 
tives his chief pleasure i in following back to| 
remote antiquity, customs which, like threads | 
of an intricate web, descend from their origin 
down the complex texture of human society. 


Now having some predilection to such re- | 
searches, and withal having much love for) 
who are fond of | 


the fair sex in general, 
these articles, I have devoted some time in ef- 
forts to discover something which should bear | 


some resemblance, distant though it might 


be, to these appendages to a boarding school 


miss’ library. The records of Egypt, Greece | 


and Rome have been ransacked in vain. 


been able to discover nothing which appeared 


to be akin to modern Albums. 


Accident, however, has thrown something | 
in my way which shows them to be of much 


greater ry, than even my most 88N-|| Lower of my beloved, and its clusters were 


guine wishes could have induced me to hope. | 


Ex amining yesterday a small library of rare) 


and choice works, of a decidedly black-letter 


stamp, 


belonging to a clerical friend, I 
chanced to light upon a Rabbinical Treatise 
on the spurious portions of the Scriptures. 


Among many others which our aathor has 


given at le ‘ngth, I found the following, pur- 


porting to be the [Xth chapter of the Songs ot 


Solomon; but which the learned critic, Rab-| 
bi El Biram, sufficiently proves to have no 


claim whatever to that distinction. 


publication. 


1 And 1 said unto my beloved, Come my 
beloved, let us plant a garden, and hedge it, 


How- 
ever, as it proves the antiquity of Albums, I 
transcribe it, Mr. Editor, by your leave, for 





»|l about with roses; and sient iesin all man. 
ner of pleasant flowers, 

2 Such as are delightful for the eve t 
look upon, and very pleasant to the smell, 

3 Our garden shall be divided into par. 
terres; and no noxious weed shall grow 
n||therein, neither shall any hurtful thing come 
within its borders. 

4 The canker worm shall not devour the 
roots; nor shall the catterpillar prey upon the 
leaves. 

5 But the morning birds shall warble 
there, and the nightingale shall sing of Jove, 

6 The humming-bird shall sip dew from 
the flowers, and the bee shall gather honey 
in thy bower, my beloved. 

7 And it shall be that, when thy friends 
and my friends shall come to our tabernacle, 
and tarry with us, we shall lead them into 


||our garden, 


8 And they shall walk therein, and behold 
the beauty of our garden, and the towers 
thereof; 

9) Such as are delightful for the eve to 
look upon, and very pleasant to the smell. 

10 Then shall they that walk there, plant 

each one a flower, according as he listeth. 

12 And it shall be, that w vhen Tand my be- 
|| loved walk in our garden, and see the memen- 
toes of our friends, that the memory of our 
friends shall be dear toour souls, and their to- 
kensshall bewatered with the tears of affection. 

14% So I and my beloved planted our gar- 


|den, and hedged it about with roses. 


15 Our friends came and tarried with us; 
and we led them into our garden, and eac 
one planted a flower as he listed. 

16 And the tokens of our friends sprang up 


=. - 1 abo 
With all the labor and ingenuity which 7 a en ee eee. 


could bring to bear upon the subject, I have) 


17 The cedar of Lebanon towered there; 
and the rose of Sharon flourished in the shad 
thereof. 

18 The lily of the valley grew there; and 
the fig tree spread its branches. 

19 The grape vine spread itself about the 


|right pleasant to the taste. 

20 ‘Then I and my beloved walked in ovr 
garden, and brushed the morning dew with 
our feet. . 

21 In the heat of the day we reclined in 
the shade of the palm tree, and heard the 
birds warble sweetly in the branches thereo’. 

22 The humming-bird sipped dew from 
the flowers, and the bee gathered honey 
the bower of my beloved. 

23 In the cvol of the evening, the voice 
the nightingale, like as a harp of many strings 
in the hand of a skilful player, made sweet 
| melody to the song that I sung to my beloved 
in our arbor by the light of the moon. 

24% It came to pass, on a morning when | 





and my beloved walked in our garden, we 
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looked, and behold, the Destroyer had been| 
there, and breathed upon the beauty of our) 
chosen ones. | 

95 The rose of Sharon hung its head, and 
the lily of the valley withered under the hand 
of the Destroyer. 

96 Then did | weep as it were rivers of 
tears; and for a long time I went mourning 


and would not be comforted, because my | 


flowers were not. 

27 Then my beloved said unto me, where- | 
fore weepest thou, and why is thy spirit cast 
down within thee? 


28 Lo, thy flowers, shall they not live again; || 


and shall not our friends’ mementoes bloom 


in spring time in more surpassing beauty? || 


29 But I thought of the dreariness of win- 
ter, and my heart was cast down within me. | 
30 Then my beloved got a book of parch-| 
ment; and it came to pass, that when our) 


friends came to our tabernacle and tarried || 


with us; 

31 That each wrote in our book according | 
as he listed. 

32 And our friends transplanted the flow-,| 
ers that their hands had planted in our gar- 
den, into our book ; 

33 And they bloomed there in the fresh- 
ness of perpetual spring. 

34 Then was my heart comforted; yea, I! 
exceedingly rejoiced, and very dear was my} 
book to my heart. 

Middleton, Conn. C. R. 


A GOOD WIFE. 





A man’s house should be his earthly para-| 
dise. It should be, of all other spots, that| 
which he leaves with most regret, and to| 
which he returns with most delight. And| 
in order that it may be so, it should be his|| 
daily study to provide every thing convenient || 
and comfortable for his wife. With every 
provision he can possibly make, hers will be 
a life of care and toil. She is the sentinel 
which can seldom, if ever, be relieved. 
Othersmay sleep, but if there be one who must 
watch, itis she. She ought, therefore, to be| 
furnished with every comfort within the), 
means of her husband. And if furnished to|| 
the extent of his means—and she is gene-| 
rally eagle-eyed enough to discern the point) 
at which his ability ends—she is contented. 
Generally, every shilling expended by the | 
husband for the accommodation of his wife in| 
her domestic operations, is returned upon him | 
four-fold; if not precisely in pecuniary ad-| 
vantage, though this is often true, it will be| 
in the order, peace and happiness of his fami-| 
ly. Where conveniences are found in a| 
family, there are generally bright looks, hap-| 
py feelings, and industrictis hands, and where | 
these are found, if there be not more virtue, | 
there certainly will be less of its opposite. 
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THE PiLet. 
BY T. Hl. BAYLEY.* 


“Oh! pilot! ’tis a fearful night— 
There’s danger on the deep— 


| I'll come and pace the deck with thee; 


I am afraid to sleep.” 

“ Go down”—the sailor cries—* go down— 
This is no place for thee; 

Fear uot—but trust in Providence 
Wherever thou may’st be.” 


“Oh! pilot! dangers often met 
We all are apt to slight ; 

And thou hast known these raging waves, 
But to subdue their might. 


“It is not apathy”—he saic— 


“ That gives this strength to me; 
*Tis that I trust in Providence 
Wherever I may be.” 


“In such a night the sea engulph’d 
My father’s drowning form ; 

My only brother’s boat went down 
In just so wild a storm. 

And such, perhaps, may be my fate— 
Yet still | say to thee 


| Fear not—but trust in Providence 


Wherever thou may’st be.” 





To the Editor of the Ladies’ Garland: 


Sir,—I copy the following gem from the only publi- 
cation in which I have ever met with it—pray pre- 
serve it among your everlastings. J.C. 


MUSIC. 


Queen of every moving measure, 
Sweetest source of purest pleasure, 
Music! why thy powers employ 
Only for the sons of joy? 

Only for the smiling guest, 

At natal or at nuptial feast? 

Rather, thy lenient measures pour 
On those whom secret griefs devour ; 
Bid, be still, the beating heart 

Of those whom death or absence part, 
And with some softly-breathing air, 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair! 





* {Tuomas Haynes Baytey, Esq.—This sweet lyrical 
poet died at Cheltenham, ‘Eng.) en Monday, the 22d 
pril, after a severe illness, and long struggling and 
suffering. He has been, we fear, another example of 
the sad and unfortunate lot of literary men. Born to 
good expectations, and married to a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, who brought him a considerable 
fortune, Mr. Bayley began the world under the most 
favorable auspices, and mixed with the best society 
of the day. His expectations were, however, disap- 
pointed: and he could not fall back into a sufficiently 
economical course, till the pressure of circumstances 
impoverished him beyond a remedy. For it is hard 
and difficult, if not impossible, for a person so situated 
to disentangle himself, and again enjoy a fair field for 
the exercise of his abilities. In England, poverty is 
the worst of crimes, and punished more unrelenting- 
ly than the deepest guilt. So did Mr. Bayley find it.] 
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Vor. II. 





MOTHERS? DEPARTMENT. 


ELEMENTS OF THE MORAL POWER OF MO- 
THERS. 

Personal access to their offspring.—Who 
does not know the supesior advantages of di- 
rect appeal above other modes of communi- 
cation? In conversation with individuals, 
ministers of the gospel often reach the con-| 
science and the heart, which were impervi- 
ous to public addresses frora the pulpit. By 
personal interviews men may be brought to 
yield to our wishes after al] other methods) 
have failed. In no department of human ex- 
istence is personal access so perfect, as in 
the case of the mother with her child. 

Opportunity to impart early instruction.— 
Seed sown in the spring time takes root and 
produces an abundant harvest. When other 
incidents fade from thé memory, early im- 
pressions remain. The images first por- 
trayed upon the tablet of the mind, (all sus- 
ceptible as it is,) can never be effaced. In 
delineating these durable sketches, the mo- 
ther is the artist. 

She has also opportunity to reiterate the 
lessons inculeated—* Line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept.” What fails to produce 
the desired effect to-day, may be repeated to- 
morrow. Ifthe work does not yield the first 
stroke, the second and the third, onward to 
the thousandth, may be given. Who has 
facilities like a mother to persevere in this 
work ? 

A mother is in a situation to watch the 
progress of improvement in her child, and to 
correct errors and mistakes. Says Cow- 
per— 

“There is a pleasure in poetic pains.” 


The meaning of the poet is obvious to every 
writer who loves to hang over his own com- 
positions—erasing a word here and substitut- 
ing another there—transposing and _polish- 
ing, until the finished essay stands, in the 
writer’s opinion, secure against the shafts of 
fellow-critics, a beautiful monument of in- 
genuity and persevering labor. But the 
mind of a child is a document to be read at 
the judgment day before an assembled uni- 
verse, and the corrections are committed to 
the mother. 

By their example, mothers may be a living 
and constant illustration of the principles 
they inculcate. Being perpetually with their 
children, their movements are familiarized, 
and all their actions noted down in a book 
of remembrance, to be read in after life. Ex- 
ample, it is said, speaks louder than precept: | 
where example and precept speak together, | 
their eloquence is irresistible. Theexample| 
of a mother being associated with our earliest 
impressions, is like the family picture which 
hung in the nursery, and on which our in- 
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fant eyes gazed from day to day, year after 
year. Every lineament and shade is fresh 
before us, whenever the mind reverts to the 
scenes of childhood; the image is incorpo. 
rated with our very nature. In after life, the 
example of an affectionate mother comes oyer 
(us— 

| Like the sweet south that breathes upon a bank of 
violets.” 


|The mother’s example is a picture on which 
|the child is always looking. 

Mothers have the respect, confidence, love. 
and even veneration of their pupils.—W hat 
a mother says or does is thought to be right, 
If you differ from a child in your views of 
any subject, his concluding argument in fi. 
vor of his own theory is, mother says so~ 
and that he considers the end of the contro- 
versy. She is looked upon as the standard 
of rectitude and of truth. Mother cannot do 
wrong. Her influence, in this respect, is un- 
limited, 

The natural affection of mothers for their 
children, qualifies them to be faichful and per- 
severing teachers. God himself represents 
this to be the strongest of earthly attach. 
ments :—* Can a mother forget her child!” 
The good will of heaven to each successive 
rising generation of men, is transmitted, as 
one of its channels, through the maternal re- 
lationship: “ Take this child and nurse it,” 
says Jehovah to the affectionate mother, “ and 
[ will give thee thy wages ;” a sweet re- 
ward which she participates all along in thi 
work of educating her child. A pure flame 
warms and animates her soul while she 
trains the young plant—her child—her dar!- 
ing—to intelligence and virtue. To consi- 
derable extent these emotions are mutual, 
and the child reciprocates the affection of his 
mother. A well ordered nursery is truly a 
school of love. God meant it should be so. 
To be without natural affection is monstrous. 

In addition to the advantages already enu- 
merated, God has delegated to the mother a 
divine right to command obedience. Whilc 
the law of kindness predominates, she sits 
also as a queen—God’s vicegerent in the nur- 
sery—to coerce the performance of duty nut 
otherwise cheerfully discharged. 

Such a combination of influences springs 
not from the dust; the hand of God is in 
them; and, as to mothers much is given, 90 
of them much will be required. 








ILL-NATURED JESTS. 


If it is dangerous to speak of ourselves, It 
is much more so to take freedoms with other 
people. A jest may tickle many; but, 1! It 
hurts one, the resentment that follows it may 
do you more injury than the reputation service. 
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LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


The Jews have no epic poem to throw a 
lustre on the early annals of their literature. 
Even the song of songs is allowed to have a 
spiritual import, pointing to much higher 
themes than Solomon and his Egyptian bride. 
A soleinn gravity pervades all their writings, 
befitting a people who were charged witi: the 
religious history of the world and with the 





> oracles of Divine truth. Nosmile appears to 


have ever brightened the countenance of a 


> Jewish author,—no trifling thought to have 


ciation to have been formed in his fancy. 


passed through his mind, no Judicrous asso- 
In 
describing the flood of Deucalion, the Roman 
poet laughs at the grotesque misery which 
he himself exhibits, and purposely groups to- 
gether objects with the intention of exciting 
in his readers the feeling of ridicule. But in 


* no instance can we detect the faintest symp- 


" tom of levity in the Hebrew penmen; their 
_ style, like their subject, is uniformly exalted, 
' chaste and severe; they wrote to men con- 


’ cerning the things of God, in a manner suita- 
’ ble to such a momentous communication, and 


| they never ceased to remember that, in all 


’ their records, whether historical or prophetic, 
' they were employed in propagating those 
' glad tidings by which all the families of the 
_ earth were to be blessed. 





There can be no stronger proof of the pure 
and sublime nature of Hebrew poetry than is 
supplied by the remarkable fact, that it has 
been introduced into the service of the Chris- 
tian church, and found suitable for expressing 
those lofty sentiments with which the gospel 
inspires the heart of every true worshipper. 
No other nation of the ancient world has 
produced a single poem which could be used 


3 by an enlightened people in these days for 


the purpose of devotion. Hesiod, although 


, much esteemed for the moral tone of his com- 
» positions, presents very few ideas indeed, 
_ capable of being accommodated to the theolo- 
' gy of an improved age. 


{n perusing the 
works of the greatest writers of paganism, 


| Weare struck with a monstrous incongruity 
' inail their conceptions of the Supreme Being. 


yp ip a HE GUE ape Bere he aU acta idioma ST ga 


The majesty with which the Hebrews sur- 
rounded Jehovah is entirely wanting, the at- 
tributes belonging to the great Sovereign of 
the universe are not appreciated, the provi- 
dence of the Divine mind, united with the 
benevolence, compassion, and mercy, is never 
found to enter into their descriptions of the 
eternal First Cause; while their incessant 
der iations into polytheism outrage our reli- 
gious feelings, and carry us back to the very 
rudest periods of human misery. 

_ In these respects the literature of the Jews 
is far exalted above that of every other na- 
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traces. It must be acknowledged that we re- 
main ignorant of the learning and theological 
opinions cultivated among the Persians at 
the time when the Jews were under their do- 
minion, and therefore cannot determine the 
precise extent to which the dogmas of the 
captive tribe were affected by intercourse 
with a race of men who certainly taught the 


|doctrine of the Divine unity, and abstained 


from idolatrous usages. But confining our 


| judgment even to the oldest compositions of 


the Hebrews, those, for example, which may 
be traced to the days of Moses, of Samuel, 
and of David, we cannot hesitate to pronounce 
that they are distinguished by a remarkable 
peculiarity, indicating by the most unam- 
biguous tokens, that in all things pertaining 
to religious belief, the descendants of Jacob 
were placed under a special superintendence 
and direction. 


IS THERE AN UNBELIEVER!? 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


Is there an unbeliever?! 

One man who walks the earth 
And madly doubts that Providence 
Watch’d o’er him at his birth? 

He robs mankind forever 
Of hope beyond the tomb ; 

What gives he as a recompense !— 
The brute’s unhallow’d doom. 


In manhood’s loftiest hour, 
In health, and strength, and pride, 
Oh! lead his steps through alleys green, 
Where rills ’mid cowslips glide: 
Climb nature’s granite tower, 
Where man hath rarely trod : 
And will he then, in such a scene, 
Deny there is a God! 


Yes,—the proud heart will ever 
Prompt the false tongue’s reply ; 
An Omnipresent Providence 
Still madly he’ll deny. 
But see the unbeliever 
Sinking in death’s decay ; 
And hear the cry of penitence ! 
HE never learnt to pray! 


IMPURE THOUGHTS. 


Give no entertainment to the beginnings, 


the first motions and secret whisperings of 
the spirit of impurity. 
suppress it, it dies; if you permit the furnace 
| to breathe its smoke and flame out of any 
vent, it will rage to the consumption of the 
whole. 
|in the shell, but if it grows, it turns to a ser- 


For if you totally 


This cockatrice is soonest crushed 


tion of which history has preserved any |! pent, and a dragon, and a devil. 





Monument Cemetery. 


DESIGN FOR AN ENTRANCE TO MONUMENT CEMETERY, 
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No. 2. 
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'THE MONUMENT CEMETERY. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Among the multitude of improvements that 
distinguish Philadelphia at the present mo- 
ment, we know of nothing possessing more 
importance, Or promising, greater attraction, 
than the Monument Cemetery, on Broad 
street. ° 
Various indeed are the reasons why a city 
is an unsuitable place for a cemetery, and as 
the subject has not been acted upon by public 
authorities, we are indebted exclusively to the 
enterprise of a private individual for the es- 
tablishment of a rural Cemetery on Broad 
street. After having visited and carefully in- 
vestigated the beneficial results of Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, near Boston, (Mass.) Dr. John 
A. Elkinton, of this city, in June, 1837, pub- 
lished a prospectus of “* The American Pere 
La Chaise,” now Monument Cemeterv—* ful- 
ly satisfied that the undertaking would com- 
mend itself, both on account of its absolute 
importance to the public, and its relative} 
value as one of the embellishments of Phila- 
delphia.” 

The Monument Cemetery of Philadelphia, 
_ is one that combines every thing, in a natural | 
‘ point of view, which could be possibly de- 
} sired. 


The Monument Cemetery. { 


| lovely from the hands of nature. 





The location of the Cemetery is the same, 
in reference to Philadelphia, as that of Pere} 
Jia Chaise to Paris, while the ground is ex-! 
ceedingly verdant, dry, and finely situated, 
being one hundred feet above tide water. 

Its distance from the centre of the city is 
about one mile and a half, upon Broad street, 
> ina north-easterly direction, sufficiently re- 
mote to prevent the apprehension that it may 
» ever be encroached upon by our growing pop- 
) ulation, while, at the same time, it is at so 
) convenient a proximity as to be easily reached 
by the pedestrian without experiencing a 
> sense of fatigue. 

It is bounded on one side by Broad street, 
on another by a lot of land situated between 
itand Camac street, on a third by Turner’s 
lane, and on the fourth by a line drawn from| 
the first to the last mentioned boundaries. It 
contains about twenty acres of land, and is| 
situated upon an eminence which overlooks| 
the city and liberties. The centre of the} 
lot is the highest part of it, and the ascent to! 
the centre is gradual from each of the four 
sides. The entrances are two, one on Broad | 
street, the other on Turner’s lane. Four av-| 
enues, each fifty feet wide, lead to a square! 
in the centre, which square is bounded by an| 
avenue on each side of thesame width. The 
lots are arranged in rectangular rows, the rows 
civided by avenues twenty feet in width.— 
The avenues between the lots are five feet in 





: width. The lots are ten by twelve feet in size. ' 
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The square in the centre is called Monu- 
ment Square, and contains ten hundred pri- 
vate lots, and a space for a monument to 
Washington and Lafayette. 

The whole twenty acres contain four thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-three Lots, four 
thousand of which belong to private owners, 
and the balance of the lots is the property of 
the corporation, and are “ to be disposed of by 
the managers, and the proceeds to be applied 
to the genera! improvement of the Cemete- 
ry.” 

A deed in fee is given to every owner, the 
same as for any other real estate, on payment 
of the purchase money for the lot. 

Of the manner in which it has been laid 
out, it is enough to say that it is done in a 
way that must add embellishments to a situ- 
ation which has been furnished altogether 
The walks 
and alleys intersect each other at right angles, 
and the design is to line them with trees, 
shrubbery and flowers. Statues of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette are to be raised ina reserved 
plot, that will be highly ornamented, and be- 
come a kind of focus to the whole enclosure. 
The other suitable buildings, such asa chapel, 
&c., have all been properly taken into the ac- 


|count, it being the design of the managers to 
| devote it to the purpose of burial ceremonials. 


The idea is undoubtedly a good one, and as the 
house is very spacious and conveniently ar- 
ranged, a large funeral procession can enter, 
in rainy weather, during the performance of 
obsequies. 

Not far from the chapel, and between the 
east and west gates, about half an acre of 
ground is handsomely laid out for ornamental 
purposes. Within the periphery of the cir- 
cle, which encloses the monument, a space is 
allotted as a carriage way, so that persons 
riding may enter at the east gate on Broad 
street, pass along the main avenue to the 
chapel, drive around the monument, and with- 
out incommoding foot passengers, pass out at 
the west gate on Turner’s lane. The shade 
and solitude of the place is charming. 

These, however, we do not consider the 
only advantages possessed by the site selected. 
The soil, which is not the least important 
among many considerations, is of the very 
best character for the purposes of interment. 
Being beyond the tenacious clay of the city, 
the upper stratum of earth is a mixture of 
loam and sand, that lies from two to four feet 
thick—after this a sul-stratum is found, com- 
posed entirely of a fine red gravel, than which 
no ground, certainly, could be more suitable 
for graves. Through such a soil the water 
percolates almost as rapidly as through a sieve, 
and it must, therefore, always be as dry as 
could ever be desired. It is also easily ex- 
cavated, and tombs may be made with the 
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greatest facility ; for it is entirely free from | 
the rocks and large stones, which in many 
situations the spade of the sexton is liable to 
encounter. From this fact, it will be at once 
perceived, with how little difficulty vaults 
may be constructed at the least possible ex- 
pense, by those who may wish to have family 
tombs, in which the deceased may be visited 
by disconsolate friends. [n conjunction with 
all these advantages of locality, it is situated 
upon an eminence attained by a rise scarcely 
perceptible, that completely overlooks the 
city, and all the country around, and affords 
to the eye a prospect, whichever way it 
stretches, at once the most picturesque and 
beautiful. 

The plan of the Monument Cemetery con- 
templates improvements of the most exten- 
sive kind, in which the skil! of the architect, 
and taste of the gardener, are equally called 
into requisition. Trees wave their shady 
branches, and flowers scatter their richest 
fragrance over the whole scene. ‘The weep- 
ing willow and the dark cypress mourn in uni- 
son over the graves around; and the modest 
blossoms that expand and perish, forever re- 
mind man that, like them, he is passing away. 
The unostentatious and silent lessons of mor- 
tality, are taught by every thing that meets 
the eye. ‘The winds sigh a requiem among 
the foliage of the trees, while the birds sing- 
ing in their branches render adoration and 


The Future Life. 





praise to the Great Disposer of all events— 
the Supreme Arbiter of life and death. 

We cannot but believe, that this Cemetery 
will soon be one of the choice spots in the 
vicinity of our city, to which the stranger 
will direct his steps with as much eagerness 
as to the famous Pere La Chaise of Paris, or 
the wonderful Scutari near Constantinople. 

Here, surely, is a place where Friendship 
may visit witha righteous tribute, without 
the fear of being disturbed. Here may bloom 
in meekness the flowers planted by affection, 
and watered by the tears of memory. Here 
may we commune with the departed, and 
moralize profitably upon the uncertainties of 
life; and here, while we look with decent cu- 
riosity upon the storied monuments of those 
who have gone before us to an “ untried be- 
ing,” may we calmly anticipate the period 
when we shall ourselves lie down in death by 
the side of those we have loved; and when 
others will stand musing over our graves, and 
in like manner perform those kind and gentle 
offices for us, which are at the same moment, 
a panegyric upon both the dead and the liv- 
ing. 

MANAGERS, 


1. George W. Tryon, No. 147 Vine street. 
2. Dr. John A. Elkinton, Fifth street, one door below 
Green. 








3. Nathan R. Potts, No. 304 North Sixth street. 


Vor. IT] 





4, Dr. George H. Burgin, No. 175 South Fifth «- 
5. Joseph Plankinton, County Com. Room, s 
House. 

§. Robert C. Martin, No. 11 North Juniper sir 

7. Peter A. Keyser, No. 35 Callowhill street 

8. Joseph Johns, No. 147 Marshall street, 

Green. 

9. Thomas Snowden, No. 15 North Fifth street 
10. Benjamin Matthias, No. 353 North Sixth stree; 
11. Dr. Mahlon M. Levis, No. 236 North Sixth strec: 
12. John 8. Cash, Washington, above Tenth stree: 
13. William H. Love, 348 North Sixth street 
14. William B. Geyer, No. 74 Lombard street. 

15. William Vogdes, No. 863 North Ninth street, 








THE FUTURE LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither sleeps, 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice [ love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Shall it be banish’d from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows fann'd by heaven's life-breathing wind. 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfetter'd mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that join’d us here? 


That love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 
And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 
Await thee there, for thou hast bow'd thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 
And lovest all, and render’d good for ill. 


For me the sordid cares in which I dwell, 
Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll: 
And wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 


Has left its frightful scar upon my soul 


Yet, though thou wear'st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same’ 


Shalt thou not teach me in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learnt so ill in this— 
The wisdom that is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss’ 


From the moment in which a man feels 
sincere pleasure in cultivating his under- 
standing, he may date defiance to the fear 0! 
the weight of time. He has the magic ker. 
which unlocks the exhaustless treasury © 
enjoyments. 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. | 





eeir eee Dosen a ithe A 
[The following narrative of the sufferings 


of Robert Forbes and family on their journey 
through the woods from Quebec to Norridge- 


' about a dozen pages, which was placed in 
our hands a few days since by a venerable 


- oldlady of Anson. Though the circumstances 


- tants of Norridgewock, we think they will, 


- Forbes herself, who resided with her husband 
' several years in Norridgewock, after they 
' came through, after which they removed to 
| Gloncester, Mass.]—Norridgewock (Me.)' 


| Of the extraordinary sufferings of Mr. 


related occurred fifty years ago, yet as they 
are facts known to many of the oldest inhabi-. 


not prove uninteresting to our readers, espe- 
cially those who have heard a rejation of 
their sufferings and bereavement, by Mrs. 
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ninth, being obliged to leave the river which 
| they had followed hitherto, and whereon they 
had traveled some part of the time, they found 
the country so broken by large deep gullies, 
and so rough and mountainous, that they con- 
icluded it next to impossible to proceed any 
|further with the sleighs. 
| Here they were obliged to make a halt. 
And after a short consultation, having first 
erected a small camp, wherein to leave the 
women and children, they took the chief part 
of their provisions and as much of the rest of 
their baggage as they were able to carry on 
their backs, and about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing set out in quest of Meconich Pond, (other- 
wise called Lake Chadore) expecting to re- 
turn next day. But meeting with much dif- 
ficulty, they did not reach the Pond until the 
next day about three o’clock, in the aflernoon 
Here, being much fatigued, they left their 
baggage; and Midstaff having had some pre- 
vious notice that there was an Indian resid- 





Journal. 


ing not far from thence, went in pursuit of 
him to the other side of the Pond, where they 


In this manner with great difficulty they 
pursued their way eight days; and on the 


‘found an old camp, but without inhabitants ; 
and there encamped that night. 

: ; ; The next morning, being Sunday the 27th 
Robert Forbes, with his family, §c. day of March, they crossed the Pond back to 


Mr. Robert Forbes, not being a native of || where they had left their baggage. When, 


A NARRATIVE 


. Canada, desired to emigrate to the States |/to the great astonishment of Mr. Forbes, his 


Be, 


where he could have a more frequent oppor-|| pilot and the other two shouldered the pro- 


' tunity for associating with his own country-|/ visions and all the other effects of any consi- 


nd Reaitee 


with three Dutchmen, by the names of Mid- 
staf, Pancoff and Christian, were induced by 
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> Indian sleighs or sleds. iiturning at the time appointed. 


men. ||derable consequence, and frankly toid him 
He and his wife had premeditated a re-|they were determined not to return with him 
moval to the United States, when falling in || to his family; and they must now leave him, 
and make the best of their way through to 
Kennebec. 
their insinuations to undertake the journey|| This may well be supposed to have been 
by land; the said Midstaff engaging for a. shocking indeed to one who was already dis- 
certain sum, that with the assistance of the|/ couraged and disheartened. Nothwithstand- 
other two he would conduct them in twelve||ing his importunities, his most earnest en- 
days’ time to a settlement on the Kennebec /| treaties and solicitations, they would not be 
river. prevailed upon to continue any longer with 
Mr. Forbes’ neighbors endeavored to dis-||them; but, leaving him only a poor axe, a 
suade him from the attempt, not only on ac-||small firelock, and two small loaves of bread, 
count of the length and difficulty of the way, || they departed. eA: 
but because there was a possibility of his|} With a heavy heart did this unfortunate 
being deserted by the guides in the midst of | man then make the best of his way back to 
the wilderness. Nevertheless, being deter-|| his family ; where he arrived with the sor- 


j 


_ mined on a removal, and having paid to Mid- || rowful tidings that evening. 


staffa large stipulated sum for that purpose || Here were they left in the wide _wilder- 
—on the 17th of March, 1784, they entered | ness, strangers to the country, destitute ot 
upon this unfortunate journey. || provision and without a compass, eight days 

From Neuvelle Bois, on the river Chadore, || journey from the inhabitants in Canada, and 
they took their departure. The men and|| how far from any other settlement they knew 


> Mr. and Mrs. Forbes and a son, about six-||not; but probably not less than a hundred and 


teen, were on snow shoes. Their provisions, || fifty miles. 
and other effects, together with four young|| The wife and son had labored hard uncer 
children, of the ages of eight, five, three, and || the most terrible apprehensions during Mr. 


one about fifteen months old, were hauled on|| Forbes’ absence, principally from = i re- 
e wife 
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was driven almost to despair—and the poor || 


Jad, a little before his father’s return, had fa- 
tigued himself almost to death, having fol-/| 
lowed their tracks for several miles; and had 
just got back when his father arrived. 

The next morning they were in the most 
doubtful perplexity whether to go backward || 
or forward. Should they undertake to return 
to Canada, it might take them more than), 
double the length of time in which they had || 
got thus far, the river being then about break- || 
ing up; and in that case they must inevita- 
bly starve. While the husband and wife 
were in this pitiable situation, gazing at each 
other, and tears gushing from their eyes, 
their children were hanging round them, cry- 
ing bitterly for a morse] of bread. 

Upon the whole, as the before mentioned 
two loaves of bread were in the way towards 
Kennebec, and as they might, peradventure, 
find the Indian at Meconich Pond, they con- 
cluded, by the he!p of God, to proceed on their |) 
journey. 

Accordingly they left the most cumber- || 
some, though necessary articles, which they 


had now remaining, and the eldest daughter |. 


undertook to travel on foot with her mother, |; 
while Mr. Forbes took two of the children, 
and John one, upon sleds; and thus they pro- |, 
ceeded with as much despatch as possible. 

The way, however, was rough, and they 
traveled but a short distance during that day |, 
—at night a storm of rain, hail and snow, ) 
commenced, which continued till Wednes-| 
day evening. In the meanwhile the children 
were pinched with hunger and with the cold, 
and their cries were so bitterly distressing, 
that, leaving the mother and children in) 
camp, the father and son pushed forward with 
full speed to the Pond ; but it was still stormy, || 
and the traveling so difficult, that they did 
not get back with the two loaves till Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Upon their return, they had not adry thing 
about them, nor had they any dry clothes to}! 
puton. And, to add to their misfortune, the 
fire was extinguished, and they were unable 
to rekindle it during the whole night. 

The next morning, the storm being consi- 
derably abated, they proceeded on their jour- 
ney; but the trees and bushes being wet, 
they had an uncomfortable time, and did not/|| 
reach the Pond till Friday morning about ten 
o'clock. 

Soon after this, to their great consolation, || 
they met the before mentioned Indian, who 
proved to be one John Baptist, and with 
whom they had had some previous acquaint- 
ance in Canada. He very hospitably invited || 
them to his camp, which was at considerable 
distance from the Pond; and there he kindly 
treated them with the best of what his house 
afforded. 





| This was a camp ne ioe his wife 


sided, while he followed hunting. Here thoy 
tarried until the next Monday. And the : 
| dian having killed a moose but a few 
distant, Mr. Forbes and his son went ' Wit 
‘their sleds, and assisted him in bring’ ng it 
home. , 

The Indian gave them as much moos 
meat as they would undertake to carry; a1 
‘agreed to pilot them to Kennebec riye;. 
‘This agreement he punctually fulfilled ; an) 
he would have proceeded with them to tho 
| settlements, but his wife was so unwell tha: 
| he did not dare to be any longer absent fro 
jher. He therefore marked the w ‘ay on a 
| piece of bark, representing the bends, w; 

‘ings, falls, carrying places along the seer 
He then wished them well and left them. 

| On taking leave of the Indian, they could 
| not sufficiently express their gratitude. {js 
kindness was beyond their expectation. Bo. 
fore his departure, however, they gave hin 
what things they had left behind, together 
with some other articles of considerable value 
| And they had reason afterwards to wish tliat 
they had presented him with more; for their 
loads proved so much too heavy for them, that 
they were obliged to leave by the way a 
large bag full of valuable articles. 

They now met with almost insurmount:. 
‘ble difficulties; for in pursuing the river, 
their progress was obstructed by craggy 
windfalls, rocky ledges, lofty mountains, and 
hideous precipices. 

On the 12th day of April, their provisions 
| were again exhausted; and Mrs. Porbes : 
thought. it most advisable to have a can 
erected, and for herself and the children to 
‘remain there while her husband and eldest 
‘son should go forward to see whether they 
could find the inhabitants—apprehending ths 
they were much nearer than they afterwards 
| proved to be. 

A camp was therefore erected, and leaving 
‘Mrs. Forbes, with her four young children, 
| Mr. Forbes and his son went forward wi 
jas much speed as possible. The first and 
second days, finding the ice would bear them 
| they traveled on the river; and would have 
'made considerable progress, but unfortunate- 
ly they mistook their way at a material car- 
‘rying place, where, instead of leaving the 
river and crossing by land to the next ben 
nce was only twelve miles, they followed 
‘the river sixty miles round. 

A little before night on the second (av, 
they came to the falls, and could go no fu- 
|ther on ice. Then went on shore, and soon 
after came toa precipice where they were 
‘obliged to descend twenty feet, almost per- 
pendicularly, and at the risk of being dashed 
}upon the rocks, Night coming on, ‘they en 
‘camped; and the next day, finding a shoal 
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_ rocky place in the river, they crossed over to Hilton—three of the most suitable men that 
-,e other side, in hopes of finding better tra- could be found, to go with all speed to the re- 
* veling, and a more convenient place to en- lief of his wife and children. They set out 
camp. Here they were obliged, by reason immediately, and after having been gone 
P) of stormy — to encamp for the remain- sane days, returned, being unable to find 
> der of the day. | them, 
; The next io they traveled on: and per-| It was now twenty-four days from the time 
ceiving the river to be almost clear of ice,’ Mr. Forbes left them with only one pound 
they concluded to build a kind of raft—a thing! and a half of moose meat, and a pound and a 
’ with which they were altogether unacquaint-| half of tallow, for their subsistence. It was 
ed, and by which they had both like to have, na onene om therefore, that they must 
lyst their lives. || have been dead. 
"They got on the raft and under way about)| Nevertheless, Mr. Forbes’ anxiety would 
teno'clock the next morning. The current, || not permit hira to rest satisfied until he had 
however, run so swift, that they soon found|| procured two other men (James McDonald 
there was no possibility of turning it to the|}and Jonathan Ames) to go with him, and see 
+ shore. As they passed down the river, they|/ whether they might not be still alive. But 
struck against a tree, which they were obliged || by this time all the land adjacent to the river 
> ty cutaway, in order to clear the raft. When}! was overflown, which rendered the passing 
| they descended over ripples, the water never||extremely difficult. For this reason, and be- 
' fuled of dashing over them, sothat they were||cause they had no expectation of finding 
wet continually. \|them alive, they could not be persuaded to 
About the middle of the day, the raft, mov- || set off until the waters were abated. 
ing with great rapidity, struck a large rock,!| On the 28th of May they set out. Havy- 
parted one of its Ai and spread into a//ing traveled one day Mr. Forbes found him- 
single string of logs. At this ae = lost || self unable to keep up with them; and upon 
their axe, and it became extremely difficult||their telling him he could be of no service, 
to keep upon ns eo aia ‘“ and that he might depend on their fidelity, he 
They were, from this time, driven with|| consented to return. 
igi rapidity, expecting every moment}; They proceeded on their way, and on the 
would be their last, until ama four — 2d day of June arrived at the place where 
in the afternoon; when, falling into an eddy,|| Mrs. F. and her children were left. And 
they were brought up by a point of land, and || here to their great astonishment, they found 
both got safe om shore. the mother and one of her children alive. It 
They now traveled on by land till their|| was now fifty days since they were left with 
strength was almost exhausted. About the||nothing besides the before mentioned moose 
20th of April, they heard the report of a gun,/|/meat and tallow. Nor had they any thing 
which seemed to give them new life. They/|/else during that whole time, with the excep- 
fired several times, but were not answered. || tion of cold water and the inside bark of the 
Then, concluding that it might be nothing||fir tree. And in addition to this they had 
"more than the fall of a tree, their spirits again|| been forty-eight days without fire. . 
- — them, and they moved on with|| ‘To ape in poe colors this scene of dis- 
Pheavy hearts. tress, is altogether beyond my powers of de- 
| But on the evening of the 22d, having|/scription. It must be left to iho ianaginntion 
ybuilt a small fire upon an eminence, they || of the reader. 
pwere discovered and kindly relieved from!| On the 38th day after the departure of 
Mheir suffering by Mr. Luke Sawyer and|| Mr. F. the little boy died. Katherine died 
pothers. the next day, and Mary lived but four days 
' |t was now the 10th day since they left|\longer. It is remarkable that this last child 
Mrs. Forbes and the children. And during||had often told her mother, they should all 
this time they had eaten up the two or three||certainly starve to death; and earnestly 
pounces of moose meat which they had taken |; begged, in case her mother should outlive 
pwith them, and their moggasins—having had || her, that she might be buried where the wild 
Mothing else to subsist upon. beasts could not devour her. 
_ The hunters supplied them with such arti-|| The poor woman was herself but just alive, 
cs of nourishment as they had with them;|/and expected every hour to close the eyes of 
and we ees them tothe settlement at}}her only remaining child and companion. 
eeven Mile Brook, so called, a little above||The bodies of the deceased children were 
Norridgewock, where they arrived in a few || laid out and kept by her side; for she was 
Hours; but so reduced, that they were scarce-|| unable to bury them—having been so weak 
Hy able to stand alone. ||for the last fifteen days that she had been 
Upon their arrival, Mr. Forbes procured || obliged to crawl on her hands and knees to 
Maj. Hale, Wm. Houston and Ebenezer||the spring for water. 
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il 
The breath of life, however, was still re- 
maining in them, and the two men, who) 
came to their relief, afforded them such as- || 
sistance and administered to them such nour- 
ishment as their situation and circumstances | 
required, 
On the 3d of June they set out for home; | 
F and carried Mrs. Forbes and the child on a|| 
bier by land, and in a canoe by water, till 
they all safely arrived at Norriégewock; 
where, to the surprise of the inhabitants, and 
the utter astonishment of Mr. Forbes, he was 
once more presented with a living wife and 
one living child. 


The 




























From the Louisville Journal. 


The following stanzas are among the most | 

beautiful of all the productions of “* AMELIA.” | 

No one can read them without admiring her 

genius. The fountain of her heart sends’ 

up 2 holy and spiritual music, as if its) 

depths had been stirred by an angel. Her) 
. fame is already as broad as the Union, and) 
she is capable of imparting to it a lustre that | 

shall survive her, and glow like a bright star || 

above her tomb. | 


THE BROKEN HEARTED. 


She faded slowly ‘mid unwithering roses; 
In the first flush of youth, her heart had been 
Bright as a full bud when it first discloses 
Its summer tints beneath its hood of green ; A 
For there was one to whom her heart she'd given, | 
Yet she had won no vow of love from him; | 
And shadows gather'd o’er her sunny heaven, 
Till e’en the lingering star of hope grew dim. | 






















| 
Life had, to her, been sweet as music measures, 
' That steal forth from a lute on some faint breeze, 
And her sweet thoughts were like uncounted treasures, 
That cluster in the depths of trembling seas ; 
There play'd around her lip a smile so winning, 
And in her eye there show'd such tenderness, 
That none could look on her and dream of sinning. 
She was so pure in virgin loveliness. 

























‘Twas when soft summer winds were lightly stirring, || 





One golden eye, in bright mid-summer time, 
That first with honey’d words, and looks endearing, 
He stole within her path in manhood's prime ; 
And when sweet jasmine vines their wreaths were 
looping, 
Around her bower beneath their fragrant shade, | 
With her fair head upon his bosom drooping, 
She'd list entranced to all the loved one said. 
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And at the hour when silvery dew-drops slumber’d 
Upon the whispering grass and young rose leaves, || 
With restless heart each quiet star she number’d— I 
For he would seek her side at starry eves: | 
And though beneath his glance her heart would quiver, li 
And her voice, when to him she spoke or sung, {| 
Seem'd like the sad moan of a low-voiced river— {| 


Still in his presence tremblingly she hung. 





Speer tye < ern a ce. 








Vor. If. 


But when she found he loved her as a brother 
Would love a gentle sister, with deep art 


| She tried each wild and wayward thought to smo: 


But ‘twas a bitter task—it broke her heart 
For though her red lips wore a strain of gladness 
A tear into her hazel eye would spring, 
And in its depths there shone a dreamy sadness. 
That told of deep distress and sorrowing. 


But when far, far away o'er dell and mountain, 
He left her side to seek a distant land, 

Love still hung weeping o’er memory’s fountain, 
And her young brow droop'd on her pale thin hang 
And when the peeping flowers of spring were wreay). 

ing, . 
And the soft air was burden'd with perfume, 
Life's last sad music on her lip was breathing, 
And she was lightly gather'd to the tomb. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


If there be any thing on earth that is truly 
holy and sublime, it is the deep, enduring, 
unchanging watchfulness of woman’s love: 
that in hours of health and happiness, seems 
to smile with a light as placid, as gentle, anj 
almost as distant as that of the evening star: 
but when the hour of trial comes, crows 
brighter and warmer, and nearer, till, like the 
magic fire round the sword of Hodeirah, : 
has encircled objects with its protecting 
flames, gathered within its pure and gent': 
influence, and unwavering and undimme:, 
burns brightly and steadily to the last. 

[t is not so with man. He will bear muc’, 
but not long. With him the fierce assau': 
will be fiercely, it may be nobly met. But 
the struggle must be brief. He must take of 
hisarmorand rest. But to bear on unceasing, 
unshrinking, through the long day and sleep- 
less night; unchangeable to endure all change, 
to speak hope amid hopelessness, to wear a 
smiling brow and aching heart; this is we- 
man’s task—this is woman’s love. And even 
when the task is fruitless, when that love hos 
proved as vain as it was tender, who has not, 
at some time, been called to see some love! 
one, beneath that blessed influence, soothed 
gently to his last sleep; even as the flower, 
lulled by the hum of the bee, bends down its 
little head at nightfall to its dreamless and 
fragrant repose. Nay, even amid the ordinary 
adversities of life, which often scathe the 





| pride of manhood as with a thunderbolt, wir 


has not seen that love still twining green and 
fresh around the ruin. And when the storms 
of life have swept by, or when the sturdy oa 
has been prostrated, and the pride of the 


est laid low—there it is, the osier over th? 
grave, that still rears its unbroken head, 9% 


lifts up its green and blessed arms over \' 


sacred spot; and triumphant amid the tempest 


- 


\| that has rent the strong, and bowed the mig 
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Methodist Protestant. T. H. 8. 








THE ADIEU. 


* We'll miss her at the morning hour, 


When leaves and eyes unclose— 


When sunshine calls the dewy flower 


To waken from repose ; 


) For, like the singing of a bird, 


When first the sunbeams fall, 
> The gladness of a voice was heard, 
The sweetest of us all. 


| We'll miss her at the evening time, 
For then her voice and lute 
© Best loved to sing some sweet old rhyme, 
' When other sounds were mute. 
' Twined round the ancient window seat, 
While she was singing there, 
> Then M——and E her form would greet; 
» And wreath her fragrant hair, 





| We'll miss her when we gather round 
_ Our blazing hearth at night, 
When ancient memories abound, 
| Or hopes where all unite; 
| And pleasant talk of years to come— 
| Those years our fancies frame ; 
» Ah! she has now another home, 
And bears another name. 


‘ {ler heart is not with our old kall, 
Not with the things of yore; 

And yet, methinks, she must recall 
What was so dear before ; 

She wept to leave the fond roof where 
She had been loved so long, 

Though glad the peal upon the air, 
And gay the bridal throng. 


Yes, memory has honey cells, 
And some of them are ours, 

For in the sweetest of them dwells 
The dream of earthly hours. 

The window—hall—the vacant seat, 
Will bring us to her mind ; 

Un yon wide world she cannot meet 
All that she left behind. 


oving, and loved, her own sweet will 
{t was that made her fate ; 
ie has a fairy home—but still 
Our own seems desolate. 
Ne may not wish her back again, 
Not for her own dear sake ; 


The Adien—Old Women 


ty, still sheds there its refreshing dews, and | 

ive 

~reads out its solemn shadows, and weeps on 
wit fond fidelity over the ashes it protects.— 


. vd 
The subjoined article is an excellent one. 
The writer utters the dictates of sound sense 
and good feeling. There are too many who, 
||probably from mere thoughtlessness, allude 
|to the aged as if years were a cause of re- 
| proach, and this is particularly the case when 
| they refer to women past the bloom and at- 
| traction of youth, who, as a class, are entitled 
‘to our utmost respect and reverence, and who 
generally possess virtues, tried and strength- 
ened by suffering and endurance, for which 
we might often look in vain among those who 
think it smart and witty to sneer about “old 
women.” If harsh and selfish man, either 
| young or old, could boast of any approach to 


} 





the disinterested nature, to the charity, pa- 
tience, and fortitude, so frequently evinced 
by women at all periods, but especially in the 
decline of life, the world would be better for 
it, and it ill becomes those whose lives are 
chiefly spent in sordid struggles for advance- 
ment—who yield to the sway of every passion, 
‘and who writhe with anger and impatience 
| under every trial to which they are subjected, 
|to speak in words bearing the remotest indi- 
cation of scorn, of a portion of society whose 
whole course of existence presents so bright 
|a contrast. It is impulse which prompts the 
| homage paid to the young and beautiful ; but 
reason, gratitude, and all the kindly feeling 
of the heart combine to demand that even 
| greater deference should be paid to those who 
| have survived the spring time of their years; 
‘and the fair, therefore, should lay but little 
'stress upon the soft words and flattering at- 
tentions of lovers who smile and cringe to the 
young, while they indulge in contemptuous 
expressions towards the old of the same sex. 
To be sensible to beauty does not of itself 
prove any thing but that he who exhibits the 
feeling is not an exception to a generul rule. 
It may seem paradoxical, perhaps, but it is 
nevertheless true, that one may act the part 








Ah, love! to form one happy chain, 
How many thou must break ! 
(Western Weekly Review. 


“The balm of friendship i -||. 
of friendship is but slowly col jin other respects, so that all such sneerers as 


ected by single drops on a long journey | 


of a devoted, persevering suitor with much 
effect, yet be in reality inconsiderate, harsh, 


|and overbearing. The test of habitual char- 





acter is to be found in observing deportment 


hrough life,” |those alluded to below should be regarded 
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with suspicion by the young and lovely. An 
insult to their seniors is indirectly an insult 
to themselves, and they should frown at every 
indication of the kind, doubting either the 
soundness of the heart or of the head of him. 
who is guilty of the offence. — Pennsylvanian. 


OLD WOMEN. 


This designation, as a term of reproach, is, 
too often found in our newspapers. Ifa party 
editor, or a party writer or speaker, wishes to | 
bestow an epithet of contempt or of low mal- 
ice upon a political opponent, he calls him) 
“an old woman,” and imagines that he has| 
disgraced him forever. The use of this term} 
always strikes me with a kind of horror. It! 
is, I think, so frequently employed and so. 
generally approved, (or at least, not appa- 
rently disapproved,) that it is indubitable evi- 
dence of a half-civilized people. 

Does an editor know that when he makes 
use of these words in this way, he thereby) 
deliberately insults his mother or grand- 
mother? Or, if he be an old man, as many | 
editors are, that he insults his wife, or his) 
sister? Is he aware, that he offers a gross| 
rudeness to every elderly lady of his acquaint- | 
ance, to half the families with which he asso- | 
ciates, to his most obliging and estimable! 
neighbors, to a portion of the families of the 
greater part of his subscribers? 

There are very few editors, party writers, 
and political men, who have arrived to any | 
degree of celebrity or importance, whose mo- 
thers, and perhaps wives, have not become| 
“old women,”—and elderly ladies, gradually | 
descending the hill of life. Most of them 
have acted well their part, and are justly en- | 
titied to respect. Even as women, they are | 
entitled to civility, to negative politeness, at) 
least from all gentlemen, if not to that gal- 
lantry and outward deference, which every | 
well-bred man is expected to accord to every | 
reputable, well-behaved person of the other’ 
sex. 

Let every man think of the obligations he 
is under to his mother. Let him think of her) 
care, labor, anxiety, and suffering for him in| 
his infancy and youth. Let him think of her| 
unceasing love and fondness under all circum-| 
stances; her constant care for his health and 
physical comfort and welfare; and above all, 
her most zealous, unwearied endeavors to 
form his mind and character, to preserve him 
from vice, and to make him a good, moral, 
virtuous, respectable, estimable man. Let 
him meditate on these things. 


Old TWomen—Summer. 


Vor. IIL 


| proach, what should excite in his bosom, op\y 


emotions of inexpressible love and respect, ° 

We advise those who are in the habit of 
employing the term “old woman,” jn the 
way of reproach, to peruse attentivel lV, before 
using it, Cowper’s beautiful verses, writte . 


on contemplating his mother’s picture, I, 


|}after the perusal, any one can write the odi. 
|}Ous term in this sense, I should never repos 
{the least confidence in his principles, or de. 


pend on his possessing any genuine feeling 
of kindness and humanity. —Morning Post, 


SU M MI ER. 

BY MARY 

They may boast of the 
the fairest, 


HOWITT. 


spring time, when flowers are 


And birds sing by thousands on every green tree; 
They may call it the loveliest, the greenest, the rares:. 
But the summer’s the season that’s dearest to me: 


For the brightness of sunshine,the depth of the shadows, 
The crystal of waters, the fulness of green, 
And the flowery growth of the old pasture 
meadows 
In the glory of summer can only be seen. 


rich 


O, the joy of the greenwood! I love to be in it, 
And list to the hum of the never-still bees, 
Ané to hear the sweet voice of the old mother linnet 
As she calls to her young, ’mong the leaves of the 
trees; 


|| To see the red squirrel frisk hither and thither, 


And the water-rat plunging about in his mirth, 
And the thousand small lives that the warm summer 
weather 
Calls forth to rejoice on the beautiful earth. 


Then, the mountains, how fair! to the blue vault of 
heaven 

Towering up in the sunshine and drinking the light 

While adown their deep chasm, all splinter’d and riven 


Fall the far gleaming cataracts, silvery white. 


And where are the flowers that in beauty are glowing 

In the gardens and fields of the young, merry spring, 

Like the mountain side wilds of the yellow broom 
blowing, 

And the old forest pride, the red waste of the ling! 


Then, the gardea! no longer ‘tis leafless and chilly, 
But warm with the sunshine and bright with the 
sheen 
Of rich flowers, the moss rose, and the bright tiger lil}, 
Barbaric in pomp as an Ethiop queen. 


O, the beautiful flowers! all colors combining, 
The larkspur, the pink, and the sweet mignionett 
And the blue fleur-de-lis, in the warm sunlight shining 
As if grains of gold in its petals were set. 





Let him)) 


Yes! the summer, the radiant summer's the fairest 


arouse in his dormant breast some due emo-! || For greenwoods and mountains, for meadows aid 


tions of gratitude, for inestimable, disinter-| 


ested services, which he can never repay; 
and he will cease to employ, as a term of re-' 


howers, 
For waters and fruits, and for blossoms the rarest, 


rs 


And for bright, shining butterflies, lovely as flowers 
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